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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 


To none man seems ignoble, but to man.—Yoang. 





SAMUEL FENTON CAREY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Carry has a powerful organization, and 
doubtless inherits it from a strong and healthy 
stock. There is no indication of disease, and we 
infer that he has lived a consistent and proper 
life. His danger lies, if anywhere, in undertak- 
ing too much, but he has such an abundance of 
vital power that he can perform more service, get 
along with less food, and endure more fatigue 
than one in fifty. He should be known for his 
executiveness, propelling power, perseverance, 
will, and power to resist and overcome. Thrown 
upon bis own resources early jn life, we infer that 
he has had cares ind responsibilities upon him 
from his youth up; hence his self-reliance and 
independence have become developed. To play 
second to another would be contrary to his incli- 
nations, but to take the lead and become captain 
would be entirely in accordance with his desires. 








PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL FENTON CAREY. 








He is ambitious to accomplish something worthy 
of a man, but does not care very much what 
others may say of him, be it praise or blame, when 
he thinks himself in the right. He is careful to 
decide matters in his own mind, considering them 
even from a religious point of view, and when 
satisfied that his course is right, he is likely to 
push ahead without regard to consequences. He 
has integrity, and would insist that right, as he 
understands it, should be done between man and 
man. -He.has strong sympathies, and would 
be kindly and generous according to his means. 
He is not over-credulous—on the contrary,-he is 
slow to believe, and requires almost positive proof 
to convince him of the truth of anything not 
within the reach of his senses. But he has trust, 
and hope, and some devotion, but his leading 
moral traits are manifested through Benevolence 





and Conscientiousness. He is more cautious and 
prudent in action than in expression : he has open- 
ness and frankness manifested without restraint, 
and he is not one to lie low, and keep dark, or 
play the fox. His nature comes bubbling up 
spontaneously in speech, and he lets it out as it 
comes. Intellectually, he is quick to perceive and 
comprehend; he understands principles as well 
as facts and details,and although not abstract nor 
particularly metaphysical in tone of mind, still he 
would know the why and the wherefore of things. 
He remembers what he sees better than what he 
reads or hears; he remeniders faeces and places 
better than names and dates, but that which he 
has realized and experienced is ever present 
with him. 

In planning ways and means he would excel ; 
he is inventive, and seldom or never at loss for 
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means to accomplish a desirable end. He would 
display rare qualities in generalship and manage- 
ment. Ile should engage in some responsible 
pursuit wherein men, money, and machinery are 
comprebended. He would make a good super- 
intendent in any public work, and if educated 
for it would succeed well in the law. One qual- 
ity for which he should be remarkable is that 
which gives iatuition or ability to read the mo- 
tives of strangers at the first interview. He seems 
to scent the spirit of a person, to know at a 
glance whether or not to trust him. His affec- 
tions are strong—he appreciates woman, enjoys 
her society, and would never consent to such a 
thing as a life of single blessedness. As a neigh- 
bor he would be kind, obliging, and friendly. He 
values his home. and if able would eurround it 
with objects of interest and beauty ; he would 
also enjoy traveling, would like to see the world, 
but would be unbappy without a central home 
of his own. 

He is fond of variety; short stories and short 
tasks please him best. Ie certainly has versa- 
tility of talent. All things considered, he is not 
only well qualified for the enjoyments of life 
himself, but capable of contributing largely to the 
enjoyment of others. If trained to write and 
speak he could do either, and with about equal 
facility, thongh it would probably come more 
natural for him to speak. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samuel Fenton Carey was bora in Cincinnati, 
Obio, February 18th, 1814. [eo is the youngest 
son of William Carey, who emigrated from New 
Hampshire to the Northwest Territory before 
Ohio became a State. Ile was a lineal descend- 
ant of John Carey, of the Plymouth Colony. The 
mother of Samuel F. (Rebecca Fenton) was a 
native of the State of New York, and is a sister 
of Gov. Fenton’s father. William Cary removed 
from Cincinnati with bis family in 1814 to a farm 
rome six miles distant, then a wilderness. The 
place is now known as College Hill, it being the 
location of the “« Farmers’ College” and the “ Ohio 
Female College,” both of which institutes are 
located on the Carey farm. It is an interesting 
and noteworthy fact that the Farmers’ College was 
founded by Freeman G. Carey, and the Obio 
Female College by his brother Samuel F., and 
that they spent their patrimony in building these 
noble institutions as monuments on the paternal 
estate. 

Samuel F. graduated at Miami University in the 
claes of 1835. The words “inter primos’’ were 
inzerted in his diploma, he being one of the first 
scholars in his class. He, shortly after his gradu- 
ation, entered the Cincinnati Law School, and re- 
ceived its honors in 1837. 

He was admitted to the Cincinnati bar in 1837, 
and at once took rank with the first young mem- 
bers of the bar. His practice increased very 
rapidly, and when he quit the profession, in 1845, 
no man of his age i: the State had a larger prac- 
tice or more enviable reputation as an advocate. 
Ifaving secured a competence, and being ambi- 
tious to seeure the name of a philanthropist, he 
quit the bar in spite of the remonstrances of many 
of his adwirers and enlisted all his energies ia the 











Temperance reform. It is safe to say that he has 
made more public addresses, been heard by a 
greater number of persons, made larger contri- 
butions of time and money to this great reform 
than any other man in the United States. Te has 
been repeatedly heard in all the principal eities 
and towns in twenty-six States, and all the British 
provinces of North America. 

No less than 400,000 have been induced by him 
to sign the pledge of total abstinence, and a mul- 
titude that no man can number bless bis name. 
Iie early became a Son of Temperance, and in 
1848 was chosen the head of the Order in North 
America. During the two years of his official 
term he visited twenty-two States and provinces, 
and the Order'was more than doubled in the num- 
ber of its membership. For some twenty years he 
was the gratuitous editor of Temperance papers of 
of large circulation and has written, several valu- 
able tracts’ which have been widely distributed 
and read. 

As early as 1840 he acquired a great reputation 
as a political speaker, taking an active and prom- 
inent part in the Harrison campaign. In every 
Presidential campaign since that time his services 
have been sought and appreciated. There is 
probably not a man in the United States who is 
regarded as his equal on the stump. In the late 
civil war he was indefatigable, in his efforts to 
fill up the ranks of the Union army, and in 
that very important work no one has been more 
successful. 

lis style of speaking is sui generis, and is pe- 
culiarly his own. A distinguished writer has 
said of him that “he speaks like a Greck, with 
the ease, the grace, the naturalness of the ancient 
orators.” His speeches are the happiest combi- 
nation of logic, argument, wit, sarcasm, pathos, 
apt illustrations, and felicitous anecdotes. . He 
plays upon the passions and feelings of an audi- 
ence with consummate skill. His personale gives 
force to his utterances. Ile is five feet eleven 
inches in height, weighs 200 pounds, dark com- 
plexion, large head, with an unusual amount of hair, 
large black and speaking eye, with a full, elear, 
and well-modulated voice. He never becomes 
hoarse, never tires, and often speaks three or four 
hours in the open air for successive days and 
weeks. He uses no notes nor manuscripts, and 
weares in every passing incident with most happy 
effect. 

It has often been remarked that his manner and 
style more resemble those of the late distinguish- 
ed Thomas Corwin than any other of our public 
men. 

It isa matter of universal surprise that Ohio 
has not availed herself of bis great talents and 
ability to represent her in the councils of the na- 
tion, especially at such times as these, when such 
mén are needed. The reasons probably are, first, 
his ambition has not taken that direction ; and, 
second, his prominence as an advocate of a great 
moral reform has led the more unscrupulous and 
cunning seekers after place and power to make 
the impression that he would not be an available 
candidate. 

He acquired the tille of General during the 
Mexican war, when he occupied the position of 
paymaster- general of Ohio. With distinctly 
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marked characteristics for the commander of an 
army, he has never been in the field. 

Mr. S. F. Carey is fifty-one years of age, and 
weighs 196 pounds. His father attained the age 
of eighty years; mother, seventy-four. His 
grandfather died from the effects of an injury, 
His grandmother lived to be eighty-three years ‘ 
of age. In tracing the ancestry for seven gene- 
rations back, scarcely any of them died under 
eighty years of age. 


ew ee te 
SITTING BY THH FIRB. 


BY E. L. DOUTHIT. 


Or what is she thinking, the poor old crone, 
Who sits by the smoldering fire alone ? 
With her old gray cat in that cabin small, 
With its cleanly floor and its white-washed wall, 
She lives, and no human being shares 

Hr joy or woe, her hopes or cares. 

In yonder corner her warm bed stands, 

The cover was woven by her hands ; 

Near by, arranged on a clean white shelf, 

Is seen a row of wonderful delf. 

Tier gray hairs fall adown her cheek, 

So wrinkled, yet with look so meek, 

As she gazes into the fitful glow, 

And dreams the dreams of long ago. 


Of wifht is she thinking, the poor old crone, 
As she sits by the smoldering fire alone? 

She thinks of the time when a ribbon rare 
Bound her beautiful raven hair, 

When her neck and brow with the lily vied, 
And the red rcse paled her sheck beside— 
She thinks of a time long, long ago, 

When the moonlight fell down white as snow, 
When she silently went through the dark-green wold, 
A stolen tryst with her lover to hold; 

She thinks again of a kiss so sweet, 

Of the lover kneeling at her feet, 

Of the whispered words, ‘* Some brighter day 
I will take my darling far away.” 

Ske thinks again of her lover gay, 

As he rode on his coal-black steed away. 


Long years have passed ; no lover gay 

Has been to bear his bride away ; 

Bnt her hope so great has not grown dim— 
Unbounded faith has she in him 

That he will come some brighter day 

And bear her spirit far away 

To realms where Christ and angels reign, 
Where she may join the ransomed train 
In singing praises unto God, - 

The giver of eternal good. 


Po oe 


Gozmias.—Our (Melbourne, Australian) Mu- 
seum now boasts three stuffed gorillas, male and 
female, and a young one, which was with the fe- 
male, its mother, when they were shot by M. du 
Chailiu, in his present African expedition. Tho 
malc measures six feet nine inches, from the solo 
of the foot to the crown of the head. His girth 


“round the shoulders is five fect six inches, and 


under the arms he measures four feet eight 
inches. We look at him a long time without 
being able to conceive that we have been promo- 
ted through such a brute step by step, to our 
present organism and rank in life. But some of 
our fcllow-citizens, of a more scientific turn, grow 
savage if they are denied the privilege of monkey- 
fying themselves down to the views of the later 
lights ; and, for my part, I say every man to his 
taste, and I care not to argue the point.—JMel- 
bourne letler. 

[If it be claimed that man is simply a develop- 
ed monkey, it ought to be admitted that he may 
grow into something more than man. But wedo 
not sce any more difliculty in the direct creation - 
of a man than of a monkey.] 
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FPIRE-ARMS. 


THEIR HISTORY, AND THE MODERN IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN BREECH-LOADERS. 





Wuatever may-be our views in regard to the 
necessity of war and the value of improvements 
in the instruments of death, we must, at least, re- 
gard gunpowder, and the inventions which have 
accompanied its use, as among the most powerful 
agents in forming the history of modern civiliza- 
tion. It is now regarded as a settled point, we 
believe, beyond the bounds of controversy, that 
if nations must fight battles with each other, the 
more deadly the weapon, the less sanguinary the 
result.* Be this as it may, it ig intensely interest- 
ing to trace the history of these instruments. of 
destruction from the awkward “ hand-gun”’ of the 
fourteenth century, with its “ touch-hole” and 
“ match,” to the light, trim, and almost automatic 
breech-loader of the present day. 

To Americans, the subject of modern improve- 
ments in fire-arms has an interest beyond what 
men feel in warfare and human death—an interest 
common with that which we feel in the progress 
of our country westward. The crack of the rifle 
has preceded the hum of civilization in this coun- 
try, from the shores of the Atlantic to the,western 
borders of Kansas and Minnesota; gnd it is im- 
possible to estimate the influence which it has ex- 
erted in the opening up of this immense territory. 
Every improvement in the rifle shares, in its due 
proportion, the importance to be attached to the 
rifle itself. The improved rifle is not of interest 
only to the fancy sportsman contemplating a 
summer stroll among the Adirondacks, but to the 
pioneer hunter and the settler; to the statesman 
watching the progress of government westward, 
with an eye, perkeps, to the formation of new 
States and the majority in the Senate. It may be 
difficult to estimate the time wasted and the op- 
portunities lost in drying powder and priming 
the old flint-locks, but it is eertainly true that the 
percussion-cap has been of real and permanent 
value to the material prosperity of our Western 
territory. Flint-locks bear about the same rela- 
tion to the percussion-caps as the latter do to the 
metallic cartridge. Our people are in too much 
haste to lose time on ramrods and loose ammuni- 
tion; the percussion-cap must, in its turn, yield 
its very existence to the metallic cartridge, and, 
like the flint-lock, pass out of use and become an 
sutiquarian curiosity. Our space will permit 
only a cursory glance at some of the most notable 
and valuable improvements in the breech-loading 
rife of the last few years. Much of the inventive 
talent of the country has been turned in this di- 
rection during the late war, and, as a nation, we 
undoubtedly take the lead. But first a brief 
sketch of 

THE HISTORY OF FIRE-ARMS. 

The invention of gunpowder has been attributed 
toa German (Schwartz) of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But we read in several classical writers of 
a people in India who defended themselves by 
“casting thunderbolts and lightning from their 
walls” —Alexander the Great declining to attack 
them on this account. Old Hindoo laws and 

* It is a curious fact that the improvements in this di- 


rection-have steadily kept pace with modern enlighten- 
ment and the progress of liberal Christianity. 














medical works also refer to this material, and the 
Chinese Chronicles mention “ fire-works” as early 
as 618 before the Christian era. From Chin. the 
use of “ fireworks” found its way through Arabia 
to Greece—afterward developed into what was 
known as the ‘Greek fire.” The use of gun- 
powder for practical purposes was unknown in 


-western Europe until the fourteenth century ; by 


HOWARD'S NEW RIFLE, 


the middle of this century (1350) the use of artil- 
lery seems to have been common. This old artil- 
lery, which, like powder, had its origin in China 
and the East, seems to have been excessively 
heavy, without gun-carriages, being mounted on 
scaffolding and carried from place to place in 
separate pieces. The artillery of the present day 
is the result of a tedious series of invention 
and improvements, extending through five hun- 
dred years of war, experiment, and study. 

The invention of portab/e fire-arms is credited to 
the Italians in 1430, about one hundred years after 
the use of artillery. They differed at first only in 
size from the cannon themselves, having a “ touch- 
hole” at the top, to which a match was applied. 
These primitive guos were soon improved by plac- 
ing the hole at the side, with a “ pan” to hold the 
priming. They were first introduced into Eng- 
land under Edward IV., when that king landed in 
1471, before the battle of Tewkesbury, during the 
war of the Roses. The English attached a sight 
to the breech to assist the aim, and the cross-bow 
suggested the use of a trigger to convey the match 
to the priming. ‘This was known as the “ match- 
lock.”’ The Chinese are hardly yet beyond this. 
The crooked stock was next devised among the 
Italians and Germans, who were the principal 
manufacturers. The next improvement was the 
* wheel-lock,”’ invented by the Dutch ; it consisted 
of a steel wheel which was made to ignite some 
iron pyrites communicating with the powder. 
The “flint-lock,” which has retired from service only 
within the last thirty years, was an invention of 
the sixteenth century, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, about three hundred years ago. The 
“ fulminating pill” was considered an improve- 
ment upon the flint, but it soon yielded to the 
percussion-cap, which is now struggling like its 
predecessors, each in its turn, with a new rival, 
the metallic cartridge. It is difficult to see room 
for further improvemert, but the experience of 
the past teaches us not to foretell the future. 
The chances are, however, that the metallic car- 
tridge will have as long a reign at least as the 
old flint-lock, and probably all future improve- 
ments in fire-arims, if we have not already reached 
perfection, will retain this featare. 








THE RIFLE. : 

The idea of attaining greater accuracy in firing, 
by giving the ball a circular motion, seems to 
have occurred to our ancestors at a very early 
day. About the year 1520, we find the spiral 
groove in use, though the principle seems ajter- 
ward to have been abandoned. Twenty yearr 
before that date there were guns at Vienna wit! 





THE 


THUNDERBOLT. 


straight grooves. probably for no othoi purpose 

than to provide for the refuse maticr in the bar- 
rel when reloading after firing. Iu the latter part 
of the seventeenth century (1682) wo find the 
practice of “rifling” alluded to as old. The im- 
portance of this principle seems to have impress- 
ed itself more and more strong!y upon the minds 
of those interested in fire-arma, until, at the 
present day, it is considered an indispensable re- 
quirement for all military and sporting purposes. 

The great drawback to the use of the rifle, and 
the reason of its comparatively late introduction 
into general military service, has been the diffi- 
culty of introducing a ball larger than the bore 
of the piece to fill the spiral grooves. It .is in- 
teresting to trace the experiments which have 
been made, and the ingenuity which has been, 
exhausted in the effort to surmount this difficulty. 
The first and most natural idea was to load the 
gun at the breech with a ball larger than the bore 
and filling the grooves. It will surprise most of 
our readers to learn that the idea of breech- 
loading rifles is upward of two centuries old, and 
that there are about sixty specimens of breech- 
loaders at the museum of artillery in Paris pre- 
served to us from the seventeenth century.* All 
these experiments, however, were laid aside as 
useless, for with loose ammunition it is almost im- 
possible to prevent the escape of gas at the open- 
ing in the breech and the fouling of the weapon. 
A few breech-loaders of this kind, for loose am- 
munition, or rather paper cartridges, have been 
patented and used within the last fifteen years ;t 
and the Prussian army is furnished with a cele- 

brated one called the “needle gun; but the 
disadvantages of their use so nearly balance the 
advantages that the old mazzle-loader with the 
*‘ Minie ball,” easily holds its own against them. 

The many and futile experiments in this direction 

have caused several scientific men, in Europe and 

America, to’give their opinions against the use of 
breech-loaders in genera/, forgetting the vast and 


important change which the metallic cartridge has 





* Among these old relics is the revolving cylinder, not, 
however, turning with the motion of the hammer, as in 
the present day. 

+ The celebrated “ Sharp's rifle” belongs to this class. 
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effected in the subject of gunnery. The United 
States Government began the manufactory at 
Harper’s Ferry, about twenty years ago, of a 
“ breech-loader’”’ for loose ammunition, which, 
for absurdity, weight, and awkward proportions, 
challenges the most cumbrous ideas of the four- 
teenth century. The apparent impracticability 
of loading the gun at the breech turned the at- 
tention of ingenuity and science, as a last resort, 
to the ball itself. The most important experi- 
ments in this direction have been made ia France, 
though an Englishman (Greener) claims a share 
in the last and greatest improvement. M. 
Delvigne in 1826 made a “shoulder” near the 
bottom of the bore on which the ball was ham- 
mered by the ramrod into the grooves. Colonel 
Thouverin, in 1842, used a steel stem projecting 
from the base of the barrel for the same purpose. 
Delvigne again used a conical ball with a hollow 
cylindrical-base. In 1847, Captain Minie invent- 
ed the elongated bullet with a hollow base, into 
which is inserted an iron thimble, larger than the 
cavity itself, which presses the lead into the 
grooves, by the force of the gases, at the time of 
explosion. This ball is now used in the United 
S:ates Springfield rifle, and in the “ Enfield” of 
the English service. It is very effective, and was 
a valuable improvement. With no advantage, 
however, over the bell of the metallic cartridge, 
it is inseparably connected with the troubles and 
uacertainties of muzzle-loading and percussion- 
caps. It has done good service, but, with its 
companions, it must become, like the flint-lock, a 
relic of the pust.* 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 

When the reader is told that upward of fifty 
breech-loading rifles were presented in the month 
of March, 1865, to the inspection of the United 
States Commission at Springfield, which is now in 
session at Washington, he will appreciate the 
difficulty of giving each invention even a passing 
notice in a general article like the present. The 
majority of these, however, are of little import- 
ance compared with the recognized superiority 
of a few, though most of them are great improve- 
ments over the old muzzle-loading rifle. Those 
requiring loose ammunition or paper cartridges 
may be set aside as passing out of public notice 
and bebind the age. Among these are Sharp’s, 
the Merrill rifle, Colonel Greene’s, and several 
others. Another class belong to what may be 
called the “ hinge” system, in which the barrel, 
instead of being firmly fixed to the stock, moves 
upon it by a joint. The unavoidable weakness 
of these rifles has given ther: the name, among 
experts, of “ broken-backed,” and they are hardly 
regarded as holding a place among first-class 
breech-loaders. Of these. the most celebrated 
are the Buruside, the Wesson, and the Maynard. 
The latter rifle long held a high place in the esti- 
mation of. sportsmen and the public. Patented 

* The Whitworth gun of the English service dispenses 
with the Minie ball by the shape of the bore, which, in- 
stead of being rifled, is heragonal, the several sides hav- 
ing the same spiral twist as the ordinary grooves. When 
a ball corresponding in shape is inserted, it receives, of 
course, a cireular motion as it emerges. The “ Lancas- 
ter’ system reaches the same end by a slightly oval bore 
twisted upon itsel§ Greene's breech-loader is made 
with this syatem of rifling. 
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as early as 1851, it is perhaps the eldest of our 
metallic cartridge fire-arms ; with the Maynard 
primer, it has been popular for the comparative 
ease and certainty with which it is loaded and 
fired, and now that it has yielded to the superior 
strength and convenience of its younger rivals 
we owe it respect as the pioneer among breech- 
loading sporting rifles. 

The most important class of breech-luaders, 
however, and that most worthy the attention of 
those intending to provide themselves with rifles, 
are those in which the barrel and stock are firmly 
bound together beyond all chance of weakness, 
which use the regular metallic cartridge, and 
which has an arrangement for withdrawing the 
old shell with certainty and ease. Of these we 
can mention but four varieties, which are now the 
principal ones in market: the Spencer rifle, Bai- 
lard’s, Henry’s volcanic repeater, and Ilvward's 
breech-loadifig rifle, the Thunderbolt. The latter 
is, we believe, the /as¢ improvement, and as such, 
as well as for the novelty and originality of its 
construction, deserves especial notice. lt came, 
unfortunately, too late for the great Rebellion, 
being patented last year, 1865. It arrived a 
“day after the fair’ perhaps, but the young 
stranger will find pleniy to do, along with iis 
older brothers, in our Western border-lands, not 
to mention the Adirondacks, the forests of Maine, 
and the numerous resorts of amateur sportsmen. 


THE SPENCER RIFLE. 


This rifle, patented in 1860, has been used to a 
considerable extent in our armies during the late 
war. The soldiers who have carried it generally 
speak of it ia terms of the warmest praise. It is 
a “ repeater,” firing seven shots in rapid smcces- 
sion. The cartridges are inserted at the butt- 
plate, and being forced through a passage in the 
breech by a spiral spring are carried into the 
barrel successively by the motion of the guard ; 
the hammer resembles that of ordinary rifles, and 
is cocked by @ separate motion. The sporting 
rifle carries nine shots. Whether the repeating 
principle is of any uee to the sportsman, compar- 
able with the weight and machinery accompany- 
ing it, is a question which each must answer for 
himself ; we think it is not, bat those who differ 
from us will find a good weapon in the Spencer 
rifle ; it is by no means, however, a light or grace- 
ful piece. 

BALLARD’S RIFLE . 
is much lighter and more symmetrical! than either 
of thegreatrepeaters. Itis comparatively simple 
in construction, and convenient to handle. It is 
a single shooter. The recoil-block is carried 
down by the opening of the guard, leaving the 
caliber expozed ; a cartridge is then inserted by 
the fiugers ‘into the barrel, and the recoil-block 
returned by closing the guard. The piece is then 
at half-cock. There is 2“ finger-piece” under the 
barrel which is pulled back to withdraw the old 
shell. This rifle is a good one for sportsmen, 
thongh there are several others of a kindred 
nature and of equal merit, perhaps. 


HENRY’S VOLCANIC REPEATER 


has also, like Spencer's, seen service in the late 
war, and, in general, it seems to have given entire 
satiefiction to the Fegiments which have used it. 
This tifhe discharges fifteen cartridges in succession, 
and the same motions which renew the charge 
serve to cock the piece. The cartridges are 
carried in a tube along the bottom of the barrel. 
As to sporting purposes, the same remarks apply 
to this rifle as were made of the Spencer ; the re- 
pesting principle is of doubtful advantage to the 
sportsman, while the extra weight and machinery 
is considerable. The variation in weight, too, 
must affect the aim tosomeextent. The volcanic 
repeater is of more symmetrical proportions than 
ils rival, though it is also somewhat heavier. 





HOWARD'S RIFLE, 


to which the inventor has given a name suggest- 
ive of quick, sharp, and sudden action,the Thun- 
derbolt, seems to be peculiar to itself in nearly 
every respect, nothing about it, either in appear- 
ance or internal arrangement bearing the slight- 
est resemblance to any other rifle. On account 
of this novelty, which is a very noticeable feat- 
ure, as well as the fact that it is the last improve. 
ment in so important a branch of our national 
manufactures, we will describe it more in de. 


1, 

Most of the foregoing rifles have been before 
the public several years, and their names, appear- 
ance, and merits have become more or less famil- 
iar te our readers. The first specimen of this 
rifle, however, which was turned out of the man- 
ufactory at New Haven, Conn., bears the date of 
March, 1866, and we append a cut of the new 
gun for the benefit of those interested ia such 
matters. A glance at the engraving will satisfy 
the reader of its graceful and symmetrical pro- 
portions. The hammer being within the breech- 
piece, notbing meets the eye with the’ exception 
of the sights from the muzzle to the butt-plate, 
Next to strength and accuracy, grace, syometry, 
and lightness are the essential qualities of 4 
sporting rifle. The new gun leaves apparently 
little to be desired in this respect. ‘As to 
strength, the barrel seems almost to be of one 
piece with the stock, and we are informed that 
the breech piece, which is secured to the wooden 
stock, was in the original model of one piece with 
the barrel.« Convenience in manufacture and 
cleaning has altered this arrangement slightly, 
but without affecting the strength. The fact that 
it can be made in this way shows the marked 
simplicity of the gun. The mode of loading and 
firing this rifle is as follows: When the guard is 
lowered, a chamber is thrown open on the under 
part of the barrel; a cartridge is thrown in and 
the guard closed. The piece 1s then ready to fire, 
the concealed hammer being cocked without the 
attention of the operator by the same motions. 
The shell of the exploded cartridge is extracted 
surely and easily by lever power while the guard 
is lowered in reloading. TH® latter is an wdvan- 
tage over all the breech-loaders with which we 
are acquainted, except, of course, the repeaters. 
No gun; perhaps, can be loaded and fired, and 
the old shell extracted, with so few motions and 
such simple ones as this; and it is curious to 
compare the rapidity which has been attained in 
firing this rile—upward of twenty shots a minute 
—with the slow and tedious process which must 
have accompanied the old matchlocks of the fif- 
teenth century. The inventor claims for the new 
rifle superior force and accuracy from the faet 
that the ball and cartridge are forced into a 
tight chamber and well into the grooves by lever 
power. Whatever the merits of this new rifle 
may be, it is now fairly before the world, and it 
may be tested by the public. We think it is a 
very great improvement upon anything which has * 
preceded it, and that it is destined to become the 
most popular rifle in the country. It will cer- 
tainly become in time a valuable acquisition to 
our military power. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have sketched, in a general way, the leading 
features of interest, and the most important chan- 
ges. in the history ef fire-arms from the awkward 
efforts of the 15th century to the smooth, light, and 
graceful breech-loaders of the present day. The 
tedious handling of the former compares strange- 
ly with the wonderful rapidity in firing attainable 
by the latter. All the steps by which this vest 
improvement has been reached are intimately 
connected with the whole political history «f Eu- 
rope and America ; and even the much-talked-of 
“ balance of power” among the najions depends 
in no small degree upon the efficiency of arms. 
As for our own country, the matter bas a more 
peaceful and legitimate interest ; and viewed in 
any light, the subject of improvement in fire- 
armas is an inteheely interesting one. 
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TROUBLE IN SCHOOLS. 





Semmary mischief and College “ scrapes” form 
the staple of interest and. excitement to large 
numbers of the young ; and as there is 4 mistaken 
public sentiment among youth and some grown- 
up people on the rights and duties of pupils in 
schools and colleges, we insert an extract from a 
letter recently received by the parents of a young 
man at a literary institution, and the reply. 

“ Since I last wrote we have had very exciting 
times here. Yesterday was expelled (he 
is the wild young man I have often told you 
about), and the offense with which he was charg- 
ed was not proved against him, but only suspected ; 
but as he would neither confess nor deny the 
charge, he was expelled. His expulsion will be 
a blessing to us all; but I don’t like the princi- 
ple involved, that a person may be expelled if he 
will not confess. Do give me your advice on the 
subject, as others have been threatened with ex- 
pulsion unless they expose those engaged in any 
“ gerape,” while perfectly innocent themselves ; 
for if I should be called on to give information, 
I don’t know what would be my duty in that 
case.” 

Tue Rerty: “ Dear Son—In your letter of the 
6th you propound some queries respecting the 
rights and duties of faculty and pupils which lie 
at the very foundation of the whole system of in- 
struction and education. In the first place, the 
endowment or establishment of a school presup- 
poses the benefit of the pupil. For his good the 
faculty exists ; and all there is of a school, from 
the staking out of the ground for the erection of 
the edifice to the graduation of the last pupil, has 
its incipiency, its progress, and its completion 
with one motive, ene purpose, one end, viz., the 
development, training, and benefit of the pupil. 
Is it a pleasure per se for parents and teachers to 
endure the privations and perform the labor of 
establishing and maintaining schools? Parents 
not a few deny themselves needed comforts to 
pay the expenses of a loved boy at scheol. Many 
a sister makes herself a martyr to toil and priva- 
tion to maintain a brother in seminary or college. 
It is to be presumed the entire administration of 
a school aims at the pupil’s benefit. How pre- 
posterous, then, is it for pupils-to regard the fac- 
ulty as.their foe and band together to oppose it ; 
or, in other words, to consider it necessary or 
honorable to stand by each other in evil-doing, 
or in contravention of rules! Is Government, in 
a country like ours, an enemy of the people? Is 
it honorable for a citizen to refuse to testify or 
even to enter complaint against violators of law ? 
Is it not rather his duty to aid justice in repress- 
ing infractions of wholesome laws, and especially 
so when called upon to testify in court? Then 
who can doubt the duty of a pupil to stand by 
his Alma Mater, to second her efforts for the just 
maiftenance of order? The pupil who joins a 
band for the screening of wrong-doers in connec- 
tion with school discipline is as much a rebel as 
any Southern secessionist. Then hesitate not a 
moment in exposing wrong-doers if called on by 
the faculty to testify. When, in civil affairs, it is 
known that a person was present, or if it -be sus- 
pected he was present when some unlawful act 
was committed, he is put upon the stand, and 








‘under the pains and penalties of perjury’ he is 
compelled to tell ‘the whole truth,’ unless be 
swears that by so doing he would ‘ thereby crim- 
inate himself’ Pupils take a mean and narrow 
view of duty in respect to each other and the 
fatulty, while at the same time they comprehend 
clearly the duty of the citizen to the Government 
and feel bound to fulfill it. He should regard 
the school government in like manner, and re- 
spect it as his friend, not as his enemy. 

“In regard to the expulsion of , Lhave 
no doubt every pupil of worth and judgment 
will approve it five years hence ; and the expel- 
led himself, after he shall have finished ‘ sowing 
his wild oats,’ will doubtless approve it too, how 
much soever he may then be chafed by sorrow and 
shame. His refusal to exculpate himself is prima 
facie evidence of his guilt ; besides, he had a bad 
reputation for which he is blameworthy, to plead 
against him. My advice to you, then, is, to tell 
the truth, against yourself even, if rightfully 
called on to testify ; and why should you hesitate 
in respect to any wrong-doer? It is not the wit- 
ness that condemns ; it is the violated law that 
brings the penalty. If your fellow-students are 
determined to violate law and trample on the 
rules, let them do it in secret, not in open day, 
or in the presence of the innocent, if they would 
escape their just demerits. Never allow yourself .| 
to be overawed by that mistaken, not to say mean 
and vicious, public sentiment that regards the 
truthful and honorable young man as a traitor to 
good fellowship who refuses to lie to screen the 
guilty or to become ‘ partaker of their sin.’ 

“ Trusting to your love of truth and good sense 
to guide you aright, I remain your affectionate 
father.” 





9 ae ee 
PHENOMENA OF PLANTS. 


Piants exhibit some phenomena supposed to 
arise from the state of the air, which accurate 
observers regard as prognosticating changes of 
weather. 

When the flower of the chickweed expands 
boldly and fully, no rain will fall for at least four 
hours after. When the chickweed half conceals 
its. miniature flowers, the day is generally show- 
ery. If the chickweed entirely shuts up its 
white flower, let the traveler put on his great 
coat, and the plowman give up his day’s work. 4 

If the flowers of the Siberian sow-thistle keep 
open all night, there will certainly be rain the 
next day. 

The different species of clover always contract 
their leaves at the approach of a storm. 

If the African marigold does not open its 
flowers about seven o’clock in the morning, you 
may be sure it will rain that day, unless it 
thunders. 

The unusual fruitfulness of white thorns and 
dog-rose bushes is the forerunner of a severe 
winter. ; : 

There are several plants, especially those with 
compound yellow flowers, which, during the 
whole day, turn their flowers to the sun, look- 
ing toward the east in the morning, the south at 
noon, and the west at night; a fact particularly 
observable in the sow-thistle. , 





The flowers of the chick winter-green droop in 








the night, to keep. the dew or rain from injuring 
the tender pollen. 

One species of wood-sorrel shuts up or doub- 
les its leaves before storms and tempests; o 
rale which the sensitive plants and cassia also 
observe. 

The flowers of both species of tragopogan 
open in the morning at the approach of the 
sun, and without regard ‘to the state of the 
weather, regularly shut up about noon, from 
which fact the plant has obtained the name of 
Go-to-bed-at-noon. 

The four-o’clock (mirabilis) is well known 
from its remarkable property of opening its 
flowers at four in the afternoon, and not closing 
them till the same hour in the morning. 

The evening primrose is noted for its remark- 
able property of regularly shutting with an au- 
dible popping noise about sunrise, and opening 
at sunset. 

The tamarind tree, the water lily, the mari- 
gold, and the false sensitive plant, in serene 
weather expand their leaves in the day-time 
and contract them in the night. The flower of 
the garden lettuce opens at seven o’clock and 
shuts at ten. 

A species of serpentine aloes, whose large 
and beautiful flower exhales a strong odor of 
the vanilla during the time of its expansion, is 
cultivated in the Imperial Garden in Paris, 
where it-does not blossom till toward the month 
of July, and at about five o’clock in the evening, 
at which time it gradually opens its petals, ex- 
pands them, droops and dies, and by ten o’clock 
in the same evening it is totally withered. 

The cereus, a native of Jamaica and Vera 
Cruz, exhibits an exquisitely beautiful flower, 
nearly a foot in diameter, the inside of the calyx 
a splendid yellow, the numerous petals of a pure 
white, and emits a highly fragrant odor during 
a few hours in the night, and then closes to 
expand no more. 

The flower of the dandelion possesses very 
peculiar means of sheltering itself from the 
heat of the sun, as it closes entirely whenever 
the heat becomes excessive. 

Linneus enumerates forty flowers possessing 
this kind of sensitiveness, and divides them into 
three classes : 

1. Meteoric flowers, which less accurately ob- 
serve the hour of folding, but are expanded 
sooner or later, according to the cloudiness, 
moisture, and pressure of the air. 

-2. Tropical flowers, that open in the morning 
and close before evening every day; but the 
hour of their expanding becomes earlier or later 
as the length of the day varies. 

8. Equinoctial flowers, which open at a cer- 
tain and exact hour of the day, and for the 
most part close at another determinate hour.— 
Ex. 

eh oem 


Tue celebrated mechanical duck of Vaucanson 
is now being exhibited in the Rue de Paris, at 
Havre, in a small museum which takes its name 
from that illustrious mechanician. The bird, 
standing on a sort of box, shakes its wings, eats, 
drinks, and imitates nature so accurately that the 
other day a dog flew at it, without, however, 
doing any mischief. 
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MIRTHFULNESS. 





Tuere is no subject which is betfer appreciated 
than that of Wit or Mirthfulness, Every one 
seems to know what it means, except, perhaps, a 
few unfortunate individuals who are not at all, or 
but slightly, endowed with it ; but notwithstand- 
ing everybody seems to know its meaning, writers 
find the greatest difficulty in defining it. 

That there is in the mind of man a primitive 
individual faculty which enjoys sport and gayety, 
which appreciates the witty, the ludicrous, the 
droll, the comical, the incongruous, and the 
eccentric, there can be no doubt; and we take 
pleasure in saying that it is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of man. It is not per- 
mitted to the lower animals to laugh or compre- 
hend the causes of laughter. 


The organ of 
Mirthfulness is 
located on the 
upward and out- 
ward part of the 
forehead—a lit- 
tle outward of 
what may be 
called the corner 
of a square fore- 
head. It willbe 
seen on fig. 1 
where the fig- 
ures 23 are in- 
serted. On fig. 
2 the organ is 
shown small at 
the figures 23. 
. : Observe the dif- 
Fie. 1.—Josera C. Ngat. ferencebetween 
those foreheads : how square the corner of one ! the other, 
how it is rounded offand deficient! Fig. 1 isa likeness of 
Joseph C. Neal, who, thirty years ago, was an editor in 
Philadelphia, and one of the most racy and witty writers 
of his day. He has been called the Dickens of America. 
He is the author of a book, now ont of print, entitled 
“Charcoal Sketches." He employed his wit in a calm 
philosophic manner sometimes, but evinced a remarkable 
tendency to chastise vice and ignorance, and meanness 
and immorality, with those brilliant polished shafts of 
wit which were calculated to make vice ashamed and 
seek reformation. 





Fic. 2.—W. H. Bianey shows a small development of 
Mirthfulness. The reader will observe how narrow and 
flattened the corners of the forehead are at 23—the 
location of the organ of Mirthfulnese. Observe also the 
difference between the expression of countenance of 
fig. 1 and fig. 2. Where Mirthfulness is well developed, 
it tends to give a lighting up to the countenance and to 
raise the corners of the mouth, especially when the 
person speaks. 


The reason why writers differ so much in their 
definition or explanation of wit is, that the organ 
of Mirthfulness acts through or in conjunction 
with so many combinations of other faculties that 





festation are a puzzle to the metaphysician. 


satire. 


‘a good thing well applied.’ ”’ 


7 








Fre. 3.—This is a likeness of Judge Hatrsurton, who 
was the author of ‘‘ Sam Slick, the Yankee Clockmaker.” 
Those who have read the work will remember the rich- 
| ness of the humor, the keenness of the wit, as well as the 
sound sense and intellectual force embodied in that 
work. 

Phrenology throws light on the subject, and 
explains the various phases of Wit. One who 
has large Ideality and Imitation with but little 
Self-Esteem. will show his wit by caricaturing, 
and by making distorted or exaggerated imita- 
tions of other people’s queer conduct. Ludi- 
crousness, in word, action, or dress, on the part of 
others, causes laughter in the observer. Discrep- 
ancy excites laughter ; and Comparison appreci- 
ating the unfitness, excites the spirit of ridicule in 
the observer and he laughs. This is illustrated 
by the man at a public educational dinner, who 
thought be was giving a witty sentiment when he 
offered “the three R’s—Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic.” As other men had sometimes given 
the three M’s or the three D’s in a similar manner, 
he thought he had found an appropriate associa- 
tion of alliterative initial letters; but his igno- 
rance of the method of spelling those words was 
recognized by those who were good spellers as a 
grotesque blunder, and being so innocently made 
on his part it excited laughter; of course there 
was no wit in his three R’s as applied to the three 
words referred to, though langhter was excited in 
those who appreciated the ridiculous blunder and 
ignorance. We think nothing is more laughable 





than an effort of smartness that fails. Innocent 


the wit of no two persons seems to be alike. It 
acts with Ideality, Imitation, Causality, Compari- 
son, and all the perceptive organs; with Hope, 
Constructiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Friendship, Parental Love, and 
Amativeness. It will act with any one, two, or 
with all these, and the several modes of its mani- 
At 
one time we find it sparkling through the pages 
of a pleasant author, or beaming in the goed- 
humored sallies of a fascinating friend ; at another, 
delighting us in the skillful caricature ; and again, 
charged with virulent ill-nature, infusing its 
bitterness in biting sarcasm, barbing the arrows 
of ridicule or furnishing the sting to the pungent 
One of the most witty definitions of wit 
was that by Dr. Henniker, who, on being asked 
by the Earl of Chatham to define wit, answered : 
* Wit, my Lord, is like what a pension would be, 
given by your Lordship to your humble servant, 
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ignorance is ludicrous, and that which is incon- 
gruous,raw, unwitty, or disadjusted is an occa- 
sion of laughter. y 

A bull or blunder must be genuine, or at the 
moment supposed to be, in order to amuse us by 
its incongruity ; one or two examples may be 
mentioned. The first printed article of a new 
Burial Society in Manchester, England, ran thus: 
“Whereas many persons find it difficult to bury 
themselves.” etc. When Lord Eldon brought in 
a bill for abridging the liberty of the press, an 
Irish member moved as an amendment, “That 
every anonymous work should have the author’s 
name printed at full length on the title-page.”’ 
This is akin to what an Irish boy, once employed 
in our office, wrote, viz.: “Fac-simile of the 
handwriting of C****** L****, written by him- 
self.” Again; an Irishman being asked what he 
meant by the word coffin, said: “ A coffin is the 
house a dead man lives in.” Again; a merchant 
having suddenly died left on his desk a letter to 
one of his correspondents unsealed. His saga- 
cious clerk seeing it necessary to send the letter, 
wrote at the bottom, “ Since writing the above, I 
have died.” In each of these cases the ludicrous- 
ness consists in the incongruity of the expressions 
when the end desired by the speaker is considered. 
The same principle may be applied to the follow- 
ing epitaph in Chichester (England) cburch- 
yard: “Here lies the body of John, the only 
surviving son of John and Mary Thompson.” 

When one is caught in a blunder or mistake, 
and with dextrous mental skill avoids the 
inference being made to bis disadvantage, he 
manifests wit. A quick, clear perception of the 
ridiculousness of his position and the sharp 
turning to get out of it, shows wit on his part. 

It is related of a raw son of Erin, that at his first 
effort to saddle a horse he put the saddle on wrong 
end forward, and when about to mount, some one 
present told him the saddle was on the wrong 
way, and the instant he became aware of it, he 
replied, “‘Arrah, but how do you know which 
way Iam going to ride?” There was wit on his 
part, but it is not that which excites our mirth; it 
is the ludicrous idea that he should suppose the 
horse would accommodate himself to the saddle 
instead of the saddle to the motion of the horse. 

There is a story of a Nottinghamsbire publi- 
ean, Littlejobn by name, who put up for a sign 
the figure of Robin Hood, with the following lines 
below it: 

‘* All you who relish ale that’s good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in and drink with Littlejohn.” 
Mr. Littlejohn having died after making his place 
and business a great success, the man who suc- 
ceeded him thought it a pity to lose so capital a 
sign and so much excellent poetry, and determined 
accordingly to retain both. This he could do by 
erasing his predecessor’s name, Littlejohn, and 
supplying his own in its place. The lines then 
ran thus: 
* All you who relish ale that’s good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in and drink with Sarnuel Johnson.” 
The wit consisted in the fact that Mr. Littlejohn, 
bearing the name of Robin Hood’s squire, appro- 
priated Robin Hood for the name of his house so 
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that he could work his own name in as the friend 
of Robin Hood. But that did not excite laughter, 
yet the wit was appreciable; but when Samuel 
Johnson thrust his excellent name in, it was in- 
congruous, and therefore laughable; but the wit 
‘was in the laugher, and not in the man who was 
the occasion of it. 


Fievurne 4.— The 
American Indian 
indicates a great 
deficiency in the 
element of wit. His 
character is sedate. 
He is taciturn, si- 
lent and grave. The 
organ of Mirthful- 
ness in his head is 
small. This faculty 
is a special endow- 
ment of the human 
beipg; and the 
more the man is 
civilized, the mere 
abandant and the more polished is his wit. 

Sometimes Benevolence is exercised in conjunc- 
tion with Mirthfulness; sometimes Benevolence 
and Ideality join with Mirthfulness ; sometimes 
Approbativeness ; sometimes Secretiveness and 
Amativeness ; sometimes all together, as when the 
Irish hod-carrier rescued the lady’s parasol 
which was being blown away, and handing it to 
her said, “ Och, if you were half as strong as you 
are handsome it never wonld have got away from 
you,”’ She replied, “I do not know which most 
to thank you for, your kindness or your compli- 
ment.” He responded, “Niver mind; a single 
glance at your beautiful bright eyes pays me for 
both,” and he again bent himself to his work. 
The wit of this consists in embracing an oppor- 
tunity to say a brilliant, pleasant thing without 
being rude, and we admire it more than we laugh 
at it. 

Fie. 5.—Horace Mann had the organ of Mirthfulness, 
as well as Casuality and Comparison, large. His fore- 
head was broad 
and square at 
the top; and 
his writings 
and lectures on 
the gravest 
subjects spar- 
kle with wit. 
Nothing is 
more common 
than for him to 
introduce math- 
ematical illus- 
trations and 
spice them with 
wit of the most 
racy character ; 
and probably he 
did quite as 
much for the 
eause of educa- , 
tion, reform, ~ 
and good mo- 
rals in his writ- 
ings and public discourses by lashing error and making 
it look contemptible and ridiculous, as he did in his di- 
rect appeals in favor of order, virtue, and refinement. 

Another class of witticisms takes the form of satire 
orsarcasm. This originates from a co-operation 
of Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, 
and Mirthfulness. Thus when persons are pro- 
voked they are apt to give sharp cuts and use 
wit for the cutting edge. An example or two of 
this kind of wit will illustrate it. A so-called 





Fie. 4.—Biack Hawk. 





Fie. 5.—Horacr Mann. 





poet had, with laborious and useless ingenuity, 
written a poem in which he had avoided the use 
of the letter A. He read it to the king, who, 
tired of listening, returned the poet thanks, and 
expressed his approbation of the omission of 
the letter A, but added that the poem would, 
in his estimation, have been still better if, 
at the same time, all the letters of the alphabet 
had been omitted. Here we have Wit, Destruc- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, and Self-Esteem. 
Sheridan was one day much annoyed by a 
fellow-member of the House of Commons who 
kept crying out every few mioutes, “ Hear, hear.” 
During the debate he took occasion to describe a 
political cotemporary that wished to play rogue, 
but who only had sense enough to act fool. 
“Where,” exclaimed he with great emphasis, 
“where shall we find a more knavish fool or fool- 
ish knave than he?” “ Hear, hear,” was shouted 
from the troublesome member. Sheridan turned 
round, und thanking him for the prompt informa- 
tion, sat down amid a general roar of laughter. 





Fie. 6.—We offer as ancther contrast, fig. 6 and 
fig. 7. How broad and square the forehead of fig. 6 at 
the upward and outward portions! How the corners 
stand out where Mirthfulness is located! Now look at 
fig. 7. How narrow and contracted! indeed, the whole 
reasoning development as well as Mirthfulness is weak. 
The whole top of the forehead seems to be pinched up. 
Though fig. 6 has a sober look, he appears as if all he 
needed was a flash of wit ora burst of fun to make his 
face shine, while fig. 7 looks as if it would be harder work 
to make him laugh than it would to bring a smile from 
the granite face of the Indian. His face is sour, tho 
corners of his mouth rre drawn down, and there is noth- 
ing of gayety or joyousness; besides, his whole top- 
head is narrow and deficient, showing no taste, senti- 
ment, or imagination. 


A poor traveler was passing along the road 
and respectfully inquired of a couple of young 
fellows where the road he was traveling led to. 
Thinking to be facetions at his expense, and of 
making sport for themselves, one of them answer- 
ed, “To Hell!” The traveler instantly replied, 
casting a furtive glance at them and at the scene 
around, “* By the lay of the land and the look of 
the people I must be near to it.” Thus he threw 
the joke upon them and released himself from 
the advantage which they sought to obtain over 
him. 

Another still more conspicuous instance of 
turning the tables upon enother in the way of 





cutting sarcasm is the following, which we regard 
as unsurpassed in the whole realm of wit: Two 
sons of the Green Isle, traveling, came in sight of 
a gibbet or gallows; and as it seems to be a 
standing joke among the Irish to rally each other 
on the subject of hemp and gallows and hanging, 
one of them said to the other, “ Pat, where would 
you be if that gallows had its due?” “ Och,” he 
replied, “I would be walking alone.” This is 
breaking one’s weapon over his own head ; this 
is hanging Haman on his own gallows. 


But there is a elass of jokes embodying Mirth- 
fulness, Comparison, Approbativeness, and Secre- 
tiveness, with a slight touch of Combativeness 
and an abundance of Friendship, Destructiveness 
being left out of the question. These arise when 
one person good-naturedly aims to practice an 
innocent joke or witticism at the expense of his 
friend, knowing it will be kindly taken. In our 
office there was a leaky gas-pipe, and one of dur 
people got a-long pole and fastened a taper to 
the end of it, and with this torch was trying to 
find where 
the gas was 

escaping. 
when Dr. W., 
a very talk- 
ative and 
mirtbful man | 
happened to 
be present, 
said, “I'll tell 
you where to 
putit,” when 
the _torch- 
Ym dvearer catch- 

A ing the spirit 
of the joke 
and tbrow- 
ing down his 


torch, said, 
Fie. 7.—MorosEness. “Had I 





known you were here I should not have bunted 
for the leak.””’ The Dr. was so full of the joke he 
could not speak quickly enough to say as he was 
going to, “ Put the torch to your mouth and. you 
will find where the gas leaks.”” We suppose the 
Dr. has told the story a hundred times; and it 
gratifies bis Mirthfulness as much to tell the joke 
at his own expense as if he had thrown the load 
on his friend, as he intended. 

One of our young men was nailing up a box, 
when another of our assistants, the torch-bearer 
above referred to, happening to pass, inquired, 
““Can’t you, by striking heavier blows, save 
time?” The reply was this, “ Yes, if the hammer 
was as hard as your head” “ Or,” said the other, 
“if the boards were as soft as yours.” It will 
be perceived that the wit of these statements was 
in the quickness of the turn—the retorting each 
one’s joke upon himself and making it applicable 
on the instant. And it was all the more sigoifi- 
cant and piquant for having occurred in a phre- 
nological office. 

The richness of the wit will, we doubt not, be 
a sufficient excuse for the sharpness of the 
following : 

Sir William Congreve, the inventor of what is 
known as the Congreve rocket, and other fire- 
works, was one day walking with a lady in a 






























































church-yard when they came across an epitaph 
of a great musician, containing this pretty state- 
ment, which they greatly admired : 

“ He has gone where, alone, his music can be 
excelled.” 

The lady remarked, “ Sir William, that epitaph 
needs bat the change of a single word to be 
applicable to you.” “Ab,” said he, “do you 
think so? Which word is it, pray?’ “The word 
‘ fireworks’ in the room of music,” was her quiet 
but mischievous reply. The brilliancy of her wit 
hardly redeems the statement from the charge of 
irreverence. Rev.Sidney Smith, however, for the 
sake of the wit, often strained a point of pro- 
priety. 

This faculty takes special cognizance of what- 
ever is odd, droll, comical, eccentric, or differing 
from that which is usual. If one comes into a 
place with unfashionable garments, with a short- 
waisted, swallow-tail coat, when everybody wears 
long-waisted, broad-skirted coats; or if one comes 
with a narrow-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, when 
the style is to have a broad brim and straight 
crown, or whatever is a caricature upon custom, 
excites the tendency to ridicule. On the stage, 
nothing makes more fan or more excites the spirit 
of ridicule than a man thus oddly dressed. What- 
ever is grotesque excites mirth, not because it is 
witty, but because the faculties of Imitation, 
Comparison, and Perception recognize the eccen- 
tricity and employ Mirthfulness and perhaps 
other faculties in appreciating and ridiculing the 
eccentricity. This is the basis of all caricatures. 
Funny papers draw their life from this mental 
basis. Incongruities of every kind are seized 
upon by this class of faculties, and Mirthfulness 
acts as a merry maker for the rest. If a man has 
his vest buttoned askew, his cravat turned round 
under his ear like a hangman’s knot ; if he wear 
one boot and one shoe; if a lady were to be 
seen with her bonnet wrong side before (if, with 
some fashions, the difference between the front 
and rear could be detected), it would excite the 
spirit of ridicule in all beholders, not because 
there is anything in the bonnet that is ridiculous 
or anything ludicrous in the lady, but because 
of the misadjustment of the two. 

There is much humor and fun in some of the 
Artemus Ward style of writers, even in their bad 
spelling, in the blunders made on purpose ; and 
there is wit also in a mock solemnity. Some of 
the sharpest wit and funniest sayings are couched 
under the guise of the soberest phraseology. 
Those who -have read the Chronicles of “ Uncel- 
psalm” entitled the ‘‘ New Gospel of Peace,” will 
appreciate what we mean. It is possible for a 
man to appreciate the wit which is perpetrated 
at his own expense quite as highly as by him who 
inflicts it, or the listeners who are entirely 
disinterested. 

Now, what is the use of wit? Why is man 
endowed with Mirthfulness? In the first place it 
is the basis of gayety ; it gives the mind joy, and 
serves to smooth over many of the rough passages 
of life. Our better half bas the organ of Mirth- 
fulness large, and we have many a time seen 
“the maid of all work” thrust into a troubled 
state of fear and anxiety by some grave accident 
like the tipping a washb-tub half full of suds and 
clothes on the kitchen floor; upsetting a cook- 
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stove with a washb-boiler on it by carelessly 
knocking out a loose leg and spilling everything 
on the floor; the turning over a dinner-table with 
all the dishes on it into one grand heap, half the 
things being broken; under such circumstances 
the mistress regards it in the most ludicrous light, 
and has half an hour’s hearty Jaugh at the 
grotesque accident and at the alarm and anxiety 
of the poor girl. We need uot say that this 
looking at accidents in a ludicrous light serves to 
take off nine-tenths of their cutting edge; the 
loss is forgotten; the inconvenience is bridged 
over ; and the memory of it is a perpetual feast 
of amusement and pleasure, though it might have 
cost many dollars to repair the damage. 

Many persons can never see another meet with 
an accident, even though it be a friend, without 
looking at in a ludicrous light. If aman stumble 
or fall without hurting himself, we think nine out 
of ten would laugh inwardly if not outright to 
see the elegant hat soiled and his immaculate 
gloves smouched, more especially if the man 
were one of the dilettante, elegant stamp, whose 
pride is in his clothes and in his stately walk. 
Some of the funniest of picture books are a 
compilation of accidents, blunders, and mishaps. 
Who has not laughed at John Gilpin’s hasty ride, 
though so full of terror and danger to him and 
everybody on his route? 

Fie. 8—shows large 
Mirthfulness in the New 
Holland woman, and the 
face is lighted up with a 
smile. The physiognomy, 
as well as the phrenology, 
indicates Mirthfulness. 
The reader will notice the 
elevation of the corner of 
the mouth and that pecnu- 
liarly cheerful expression 
of the eye in harmony 
with those of fig. 1 and 
fig. 3, and contrast with 
figs. 2,4,and 7. The up- 
per part of the forehead is 
broad and square at the 
location of Mirthfulness, See 23 in fig. 1. 

Another of the uses of Mirthfulness is to give 
us an appreciation of the ridiculous so that we 
shall be led to avoid it in our conduct, and the 
more amply developed one has this faculty the 
more keenly will he appreciate the pain of being 
ridiculed. There is alsé in Mirthfulnesg the 
power to aid in the formation of good taste by 
teaching us what is incongruous, and giving us 
a disposition to avoid it; while Ideality, located 
just bebind it, inspires us to cherish the beauti- 
ful, the harmonious, and the perfect. 

As we have said, animals do not have this 
quality. They have secretiveness, and they occa- 
sionally play tricks on each other, but there is no 
sense of wit or mirth in these transactions. We 
once saw a little dog chased by a big one in play, 
which ran close to the edge of a high bank with 
the big, clumsy one following him with all his 
might, and just at the edge the little one made a 
short turn, and his eager adversary went headlong 
end over end down the bank forty or fifty feet; 
but as it happened to be a sandbank, and stood 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, he rolled down 
to the bottom in a cloud of dust ar.J an avalanche 
of little stones. Everybody who saw it shouted 
with laughter; but the little dog stood at the top 
of the bank looking down at his discomfited play- 





Fie. 8.—New Hotitanp 
Woman. 
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mate with a face as sober as if nothing had 
happened—he did not “see where the laugh came 
in.” The big dog gathered himself up, shook the 
sand out of his ears, and with a good deal of 
labor climbed up again, and went to play as 
usual, and he did not appreciate the ludicrous 
trick, or the comical figure he had been made to ~ 
cut, and did not seem to feel that he was being 
laughed at, and that he “owed one” to his 
associate. The little dog might not have antici- 
pated such a result by running close to the 
bank, but to us it looked precisely as if he under- 
stood it so far as the trick was concerned, but he 
did not see it in the light of mirth or fun. 





Fie. 9.—The Laughing Doctor shows Mirthfulnese not 
only large in the head, but in a state of extreme activity. 
His love of wit and fun is awake—highly excited, while 
that of fig. 3, fig. 5, and fig. 6 is latent—waiting to be 
aroused or called into action. 

Rev. Sidney Smith was an eminent example of 
a really witty man; the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher is a living example Of this faculty, and is 
brimming over with wit. No weapon is stronger 
than wit and ridicule in the work of making 
wrong-doing and meanness odious. Many per- 
sons who have a dull conscience can be made to 
feel the lash of sarcasm and ridicule, and the 
cause of morality and religion has a right to act 
through any of the human faculties to produce 
an aversion to vice and to make the way of the 
transgressor hard. Dr. Gall, in endeavoring to 
convey an ideavof the faculty which produces wit, 
cited the writings of Cervantes, Racine, Swift, 
Sterne, and Voltaire, and we might add Neal, au- 
thor of the Charcoal Sketches, Seba Smith, anthor 
of Maj. Jack Downtng’s Letters, and many others 
of later time. The writings of Horace Mann, 
though fall of sound philosophy, and beaming 
with beneficence, also sparkle with wit, and 
gleam with holy sarcasm against insolent vice 
and rapacious selfishness. 

Mirthfulness enters largely into the writings of 
Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, James 
Russell Lowell, and indeed into those of all the 
most popular and genial authors. It crops out 
in all the most successful lecturers; in many 
preachers, especially those who arouse the popu- 
lar heart as revivalists; and we could name a 
score who have been remarkable for devotion and- 
also noted for wit and humor, and have employed 
true wit as a means to make vice and immorality 
appear ridiculous as well as criminal, and to 
sting meanness and lash error and sin into shame 
and repentance. 
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Fie. 1.—D1aGraM. 


“ Signs of Character.” 





Of the soul, the bedy form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.——Spenser. 





OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





PARENTAL LOVE (2).—Fr. philogéniture.—The 
love of offspring or young children.— Webster. 

A particular feeling which watches over and provides 
for the wants of offspring.—Spurzheim. 

This faculty produces the innate love of young and de- 
light in children.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Parental Love is sit- 
uated above the middle part of the cerebellum 
(2, fig. 1), and corresponds with the occipital pro- 


tuberance. Fig. 3 shows it large, and fig. 4 
small. 
Function.—“ It is a remarkable ordination of 


nature,’ Mr. Combe says, “ that the direction of this 
feeling bears a reference to the weakness and help- 
lessness of its objects, rather than to any other of 
their physical or moral qualities. The mother dotes 
with fondest delight on her infantin the first months 
of its existence, when it presents fewest attractions 
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Fie. 2.—Frmate Heap. 


to other individuals; and her solicitude and affec- 
tion are bestowed longest and most intensely on 
the feeblest member of her family. On this prin- 
ciple, the youngest is the reigning favorite, unless 
there be some sickly being of maturer age, who 


IS 





then shares with it the maternal sympathies. The 
primitive function of the faculty seems to be to 
inspire with an interest in the helplessness of 
childhood ; but it gives also a softness of manner 
in treating the feeble'and the delicate even in 
advanced life, and persons in whom this organ is 
large in combination with Benevolence are better 
fitted for the duties of a sick-chamber than those 
in whom Philoprogenitiveness is small. The 
natural language of the faculty is soft, tender, 
and endearing. It is essential to a successful 
teacher of children. Individuals in whom the 
organ is deficient, have little sympathy with the 
feeling of the youthful mind, and their tones and 
manner of communicating instruction repel, in- 
stead of engaging, the affections of the scholar. 
This is the cause why some persons, whose manner, 
in intercourse with their equals, is unexception- 
able, are nevertheless greatly disliked as teachers ; 
and children are generally in the right in their an- 
tipathies, although their parents and guardians, 
judging by their own feelings, imagine them actu- 
ated altogether by caprice.” 

IuiustRraTIve ExampLes.—The feeling is beauti- 
fully represented in the following lines from 
Byron’s “ Cain.” 


Fe 


Fre. 3. 





Fie. 4. 


““ApaH. Where were then the joys, 
The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 
And loving him? Soft! He awakes. Sweet Enoch! 
(She goes to the child.) 
Oh, Cain! Loek on him; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me—how like to thee, when gentle. 
For then we are all alike : is’t not so, Cain? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other. 
Look! how he laughs, and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain, 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too.” 

The organ may be readily verified by any one 
who will take the trouble to observe. It is easily 
found on the head or the bare skull, and 
its manifestations are equally striking. ‘Those 
who possess the feeling in a strong degree, show 
it in every word and look when children are con- 
cerned ; and these, again, by a reciprocal tact, 
or, as it is expressed by the author of Waverly, 
by a kind of ‘free-masonry,’ discover at once 
persons with whom they may be familiar, and use 
all manner of freedom. It is common, when such 
an individual appears among them, to see him 
welcomed with a shout of delight. Other indi- 
viduals, again, feel the most marked indifference 
toward children, and are unable to conceal it 
when betrayed into their company. Romping 
disconcerts them, and, having no sympathy with 
children’s pranks and prattle, they look on them 
as the greatest annoyances. The same novelist 





| sexes. 





justly remarks, that, when such persons make ad- 
vances to children for the purpose of recommend- 





ul 
Fie. 5.—Puaro. 


ing themselves to the parents, the awkwardness 
of their attempts is intuitively recognized by the 
children, and they fail in attracting attention. 
On examining the heads of two persons thus 
differently constituted, a large development of 
this organ will be discovered in the one, which 
will not be found in the other.” 

The organ of Parental Love is more prominently 
developed in the female than in the male head. 
It is this, in part, that gives its proportionally 
greater length from the forehead to the occiput 
in the former. Figs. 4 and 5 indicate this and 
other differences between the heads of the two 
Of course there are exceptions to this 
general rule. Sometimes the back-head is found 
small in women, and also occasionally very large 
in man. In these cases it will generally be found 
that the woman resembles her father and the man 
his mother. Some races and nations have this 





faculty more strongly developed than others. It 
is particularly well developed in the negro, who 
makes an excellent nurse. In selecting a person 
to take care of children, always, if possible, take 
one in whom this organ is full. 
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Dericrency.—* Among twenty-nine infanticides, 
whose heads Drs. Gall and Spurzbeim had occa- 
sion to examine, the organ of Philoprogeniiive- 
ness was very feebly developed in twenty-five. 
Dr. Gall has oftener than once made the remark, 
that it is not this defect in development alone 
which determines a motber to child-murder, but 
that individuals deficient in this respect yield 
sooner than others to those unfavorable circum- 
stances which lead to the crime, because they are 
not endowed with that profound feeling which, 
in the heart of a good mother, will rise victorious 
over every stich temptation.” 

PERSEVERANCE.—The act of persevering or 
persisting in any undertaking ; continued pursuit or pro- 
secution of any business or enterprise begun.— lWebdséer. 

Perseverance results mainly from the action of 
Firmness, which see. 

PHRENOLOGY-—Fr. phrénologie.—The science of 
the special functions of the parts of the brain, or of the 
supposed connection between the various faculties of the 
mind and their special organs in the brain.— Webster. 

*hrenology is a science and an art. It is the science 
of the existence, organization, and mode of action of the 
mind as embodicd, and as related through the body to 
whatever else exists.—Eb. 

PureNoLocy as a Sciexce.—The term “ Phre- 
nology” means, strictly, Science of the Brain. 
This term, in itself, relates only to the immediate 
material organ and instrument of the mind. It 
is, however, proper enough; for it is the special 
characteristic of Phrenology to take the brain 
into the account—to take the common-sense and 
practical view which looks at the mind, not as it 
ought to be, nor as it may be claimed that it must 
be, but as it is. Mind must (to us who are in the 
flesh) act through a material instrument. Other 
mental philosophies have not sufficiently consid- 
ered this, nor the necessary limitations which 
such an instrument imposes upon mental action, 
nor the indications derivable from such an instru- 
ment about mental action. As these limitations 
and indications are of the very utmost import- 
ance, and as their introduction with their right 
dignity into mental science totally revolutionizes 
it, and makes it for the first time worthy the name 
of a science, it is eminently proper that they 
should characterize the name of the science in its 
new shape. 

PuRENOLOGY as AN Art.—Every science has its 
corresponding art. The principles of science, 
when modified into application to the practical 
demands of life, become the rules of their cor- 
responding art, Phrenology, as an art, consists 
in judging from the head itself, and from the body 
in connection with the head, what are the natural 
tendencies and capsahiliiies of the individual. 

PH YSIOGNOMY—Fr. physiognomonie.—The face 
or countenance with respect to the temper of the mind; 
particular configuration, cast, or expression of counten- 
ance.— Webster. 

The art or science of discerning the character of the 
mind from the features of the face.—Leavater. 

In its most general sense, Physiognomy (from Quéig, 
nature, and yvw/Lovixog, knowing) signifies exknowledge 
of nature ; but more particularly of the forme of things— 
the configuration of natural objects, whether animate or 
inanimate. As restricted in its application to man, it 
may be defined as a knowledge of the relation between 
the external and the internal, and of the signs through 
which the character of the mind is indicated by the de- 
velopments of the body.—Ep. 

A Hisroricat Scetcu.—Physiognomy seems to 





have attracted considerable attention among the 
ancients, but it was with them rather a fanciful 
art than a natural science. Pythagoras and his 
disciples believed and practiced it; and Plato 
mentions it with approbation in “ Timawo.” Ar- 
istotle is said to be the author of a treatise on it, 
which Diogenes Laertius cites in his “Life of 
Aristotle.” The Sophists generally taught the 
eorrespondence between the internal character 
and the external developments, without being 
able to explain it. 

When the physiognomist Zopyrus declared 
Socrates to be stupid, brutal, sensual, and a 
drunkard, the philosopher defended him, saying, 
“ By nature I am addicted to all these vices, and 
they were restrained and vanquished only by the 
continual practice of virtue.” 

The Greek authors on this subject, whose writ- 
ings have been preserved, were collected and 
published at Altenburgh, Germany, in 1780, 
under the title of “ Physiognomiw Veteres Scrip- 
tores Greci.”’ 

Among the Romans, physiognomy had its pro- 
fessors who disgraced it by connecting it with prog- 
nostications of future events ; just as the astrologers 
of the day degraded as'ronomy. Cicero seems to 
have been somewhat devoted toit. He defines itas 
‘the art of discovering the manners and disposition 
of men by observing their bodily charactera—the 
character of the face, the eyes, and the forehead.” 
The remark of Julius Cesar on the physiognomy 
of Cassius and Antony is well known,’’* and we 
have a very striking pbysiognomical description 
of the Emperor Tiberius by Suetonius. 

Bexerits of PuysiocNouy.—But, cui bono? 
This question is sure to come up, and may as well 
be answered here as eleewhere. What good will 
it do? 

“Know thyself!” is the injunction of the 
ancient philosopher; and wise men in all ages 
have considered self-knowledge as the most use- 
ful and important of all learning. Physiognomy 
furnishes us with the key to this knowledge. It 
enables us to read our own characters, as legibly 
recorded on our physical systems, to judge ac- 
curately of our strength and our weaknessess, our 
virtues and our faults; and this self-knowledge 
is the first step toward self-improvement. With- 
out a knowledge of our physical, mental, and 
spiritual nature, we must go blindly about the 
work of developing or disciplining ourselves in 
either department. One might as well undertake 
to repair a steam-engine or a watch without any 
knowledge of mechanism. Knowing ourselves 
aright, we can, as it were, reconstruct ourselves 
on an improved plan, correcting unhandsome de- 
viations, moderating excessive developments, 





* “ Would he were fatter; but I fear him not; 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassins. He reads much: 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything; 
Such men are never at heart's ease 
While they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are very dangerous.” 
Snakspeare, Julius Caesar, Act I. 
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supplying deficiencies, molding our characters, 
and with them our bodies, into symmetry and 
harmony. 

Next to a knowledge of ourselves is that of our 
fellow-men. We are social beings. We are 
brought into daily and hourly contact with other 
social beings. Much of our bappiness and suc- 
cess in life depends upon the character of the in- 
tercourse we bold with them. To make it pleas- 
ant and profitable we must be uble to read men 
as an open book. Physiognomy fuurnishes the 
alphabet, which, once learned, “ he who runs may 
read.” 

See our new “ Physiognomy,” in four parts ($1 
each). 

PORTA, Giovanni Battista Della, a natural philoso- 
pher and mathematician, was born in Naples in 1540. 
He devoted a great part of his life to the sciences, estab- 
lished two academies for their promotion, and was the 
inventor of the camera obscura.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of Biography. 

Porta wrote a large number of treatises on 
scientific subjects, and ia 1598 published a folio 
entitled “ De Ilumana Physiognomia,” which en- 
titles him to be considered one of the founders of 
modern physiognomy. 

we ome 


A New Sien.—If length of the nose from the 
root downward is the sign of Apprehension, and 
height at the lower end, of Inquisitiveness, is not 
height, at the upper end, next the brain, above 
Attack, a sign of Preparation? It looks reason- 
able for one to have preparation before attack ; 
and as that quality must be at the root of thor- 
ough and successful attack, so does this sign ap- 
pear at the root of the nose. 

I have a cousin, now a very successful school- 
teacher, who, at the age of twenty-one, had a 
Roman nose, or large Attack, and at that time 
he was very overbearing in his conduct; but 
being driven by loss of fortune to exert himself, 
and feeling his qualifications as a teacher not 
thorough, he set himself about making them so, 
and now in all he does I think he is remarkable 
for that trait, and his nose has become thor- 
oughly Grecian—not by the sinking of the sign 
of Attack, but by a rise above, and there is now 
almost no depression visible at the root. J. T. 





Wuat 1s Dust ?—A curious experiment has been 
made by Dr. Reichenbach, of Vienna. He be- 
lieves in the existence of a cosmical powder or 
dust which exists all through space and which 
sometimes becomes agglomerated so as to form 
large and small meteorolites, while at other 
times it reaches the surface of our earth in tho 
form of an impalpable powder. We know that 
meteorolites are mainly composed of nickel, 
cobalt, iron, phosphorus, etc. Well, Dr. Reich- 
enbach went to the top of a mountain, which 
had never been touched by a spade or pickaxe, 
and collected there some dust, which he ana- 
lyzed, and found it to centain nickel, and cobalt, 
and phosphorus, and magnesia. People have 
wondered where the minute quantity of phos- 
phorus, so generally distributed on the surface 


of the earth, came from. The doctor, however, 
has discovered it in the mysterious invisible rain, 
which henceforth must be looked upon as quite 
as necessary for vegetation as the water which 
falls from the clouds. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happicst of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and ia one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson, 


TO THE BOYS. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





“ Wuy don’t you say something to the boys ?’* 

That was the question we were asked the other 
day. And we balanced our pen on the top story 
of the pen-rack and thought the matter over.— 
Sure enough, why didn’t we say something “to 
the boys?” They need a lecture badly enough ; 
but we don’t propose to lecture them; they 
wouldo’t be any worse off for a good fifteen- 
heaued sermon, but we are not exaetly in the 
sermonizing line. The fact is, that boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-six require deli- 
cate diplomacy and astute management. Like 
the celebrated animal of Hibernian fable, they 
must not know that they are being “driven to 
Cork.” 
attempting to “lecture” people that could look 
over the top of our head without the least diffi- 
culty! Why, we shouldn’t have the face to do it. 

But there are some things we should like to 
say to them, in a gossiping, friendly sort of way. 
We don’t mind confessing (to the “ Poneno.oci- 
caL Journau” alone, and in a strictly confidential 
spirit) that we are rather partial than otherwise 
to boys. We like ’em—that is, when they have 
fairly outgrown the cat-persecuting, sugar-steal- 
ing, orchard-robbing, and generally diabolical 
stage peculiar to the species. A frank, straight- 
forward, honest young man who looks you pleas- 
antly in the eye and says what he has got to say 
as though he meant it, is—well, he’s almost equal 
to a frank, straightforward young woman, and 
that, according to our ideas, is saying a good 
deal. But, boys, there are some characteristics 
on which you are capable of improvement still. 
You are not perfect yet--no, not by several 
points of the compass ! 

To begin with,—why don’t you talk a little 
more truth and reason, and a little less nonsense, 
to the girls? “ You do talk sense?” That's al- 
together a mistake. Just remember what the 
chief topics of conversation were last evening. 
Tow do you suppose it would read, phonograph- 
ed by an experienced reporter? Wouldn’t it 
bring the color into your cheeks, and make you 
feel a little ashamed of yourself? “The girls 
like it.” Now do you think that is an honest 
conclusion to come to? Have you over given 
them a fair chance? Did you ever try the exper- 
iment of rational conversation? The girls can 
not very well help themselves, if you go off on 
the creamy tide of flattery and trifling. They 
will have to follow too. Did you ever notice the 
change that comes over the spirit of the dream 
when half a dozen gentlemen, talking politics, 
literature, or every-day events, are invaded by 
the apparition of a young lady in their midst? 
If they were hatching high treason, or plotting a 
bank burglary, they couldn’t eheer away from 
the subject under discussion with more instanta- 
heous speed, taking refuge in the shallow plati- 


Fancy a small human being like ourself | 





tudes of weather, fashion, and hollow common- 
place. Very complimentary to women in gene- 
ral, isn’t it? 

Boys, don’t fall iuto this egregious error! 
Talk to a gitl as though sbe had the ordinary al- 
lowance of brains, and, take our word for it, she 
will find some way of expressing her gratitude. 

We should like to say a few words about that 
cigar, and that package of tin-foil in your pock- 
ets, and those occasional glasses of wine or— 


something stronger—that you believe in, as a | 


part of your manly privileges! But perhaps it 
isn’t worth while. If your own common sense 
and strong wills do not induce you to abjure 
such customs, no remonstrance of ours would 
produce apy effect! ‘ Asensible woman, to hold 
her tongue,’ you will probably say. Pity we 
can’t return the compliment and say, “ Sensible 
men! That’s our own private opinion, how- 
ever, and in no way connected with the matter in 
hand ! 

There is another fatal mistake you are some of 
you making. You fancy tbat it won’t do for you 
to marry—that you can not afford it. The ques- 
tion is, Can you afford to live solitary and single 
all your days—to degenerate into units in life’s 
greatsum? It is all very well to talk about in- 
dependence now, while the world lies stretched 
out before youand you have youth and health and 
strength at yourcommand. But you may think 
differently when you are a buttonless, frayed-out 
old bachelor with rheumatism, and all the other 
isms, and nobody in the world that cares enough 
about you even to hear you grumble! You can’t 
afford to marry? Every man with arms strong 
enough to work, and a heart strong enough to 
love, can afford to marry! Start on a capital of 
nothing at all, if need be, and your manly energy 
must do the rest! If you can’t earn a living as 
clerk, lawyer, or broker in the East, go and hew 
a living out of the grand forests and aureate 
mines in the West. Demand it of the responsive 
South—compel it of the frozen North. If you 
waat it, you will be pretty sure to get it, and a 
wife is surely worth some trouble! 

The fact is, that you don’t, as a general thing, 
do the girls justice. Because you are poor and 
obscure, you fancy they will not listen to your 
suit. Nonsense! You may be as awkward as 
Caliban, as plain as Cromwell, as poor as Job in 
his most poverty-stricken days, but if they fix 
their little fancies on your five or six feet of hu- 
manity, they will have you, and love you, and 
cherish you as tenderly as if you were a royal 
prince with all the graces of a Chevalier Bayard. 
It’s a way women have! It is you they like—not 
money, or rank, or exterier charm ; you, strange 
as it mayseem! If you are a boy worth any- 
thing at all, there is a demure little girl some- 
where who is just silly enough to believe in you 
most implicitly, and that little girl will be the 
best ally you can have in fighting the battle ef a 
livelihood ! 

Suppose you think over this subject well and 
seriously before you decide finally and irrevoca- 
bly to live and die an old bachelor! 

Moreover, don’t allow yourselves to be dis- 
couraged because you are not what the world 
calls a “ ladies’ man,” because you can not dance 








as gracefully, or hold a fan as skillfully, or whis- 
per pretty complimentary nothings as readily as 
somebody else. You will find that nobody wants 
a “ ladies’ man” for a companion through life, 
agreeable as he may be in ball-room or prome- 
nade. 

Don’t blush when you are caught in a rusty 
coat, or an old-fashioned hat, going sensibly 
about your business ; don’t fancy that your cbar- 
acter will stand any higher for wearing expen- 
sive kid gloves every day, or hiring somebody 
to do for you what you can a great deal better do 
for yourself. Don’t be foolishly extravagant for 
fear some brainless fool will think you are 
“mean.” Just ask yourself what is best and 
right, and then go ahead ard do it, no matter 
what people say or think. And if you have been 
unfortunate enough to do a fvolish thing, don’t 
shrink away from the consequences, but stand up 
and meet them like aman. Ob, boys, how many 
of the evils of this world are brought on by a 
little lack of moral courage ! 

IIave we gossiped long enough? Perhaps we 
have ; perhaps there will be no room in the cul- 
umns of the “ Pareno.ocicaL” for those sly hints 
we were about to whisper regarding the letters 
you write to your particular feminine friends and 
the long evenings you dream away, careless and 
purposeless, and the dollars you throw away, 
when dimes would be all-sufficient, and the tight 
boots you wear, in bold defiance of coming corns, 
and the indigestible restaurant dinners you de- 
vour, as if there were no retributive dyspepsia 
impending, and the number of pairs of kid gloves 
you wear per annum, and forty other things 
which are none of our business. Do not suppose, 
however, that we aro not actively interested in 
all these matters just because we happen to be a 
woman. We cvuld say a great deal about them, 
only we have concluded to be merciful this once, 
and besides, as we said before, we always were 
partial to the offenders as aclass! Perhaps they 
won’t do so any more. 


et om 
PAITG. 





Have confidence, dear friend, in love, 
And let thy doubts depart ; 

‘Tis born in the bright realms above, 
Close keep it in thy heart. 


‘Twill soothe thee, when distressed with pain 
To know loved ones are near, 

Twill drive pale sorrow from the brain, 
And dry the falling tear. 


Oh, trust in friendship’s storied might, 
It hath strange healing powefs; 

Its flow of sympathy e’er bright 
Will soften life’s sad hours. 


Cast not the precious pearl aside, 
Friends are not easy won— 

But follow her, whate’er betide, 
Her light’s a radiant sun. 


Center thy faith in the Divine, 

Look t'ward a home on high, 
Where joy and peace serenely reign, 

e Where friendships never die. 


In Heaven's ark of safety rest 
Till summoned hence away, 

Then mayst thou dwell among the blest, 
And bask in endless day, 
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WANTED—A HOME. 
A STRANGE QUESTION. 


Dogs some one want a daughter? If so, please 
listen to my story. I am not yet twenty years 
old; I am an adopted child in a rather large 
family ; I have little personal knowledge of my 
relatives, except that I am of legitimate birth. 
Iam kindly treated by most of these by whom I 
am surrounded, still there is bitterness in my 
lot. There are some conditions in life that de- 
press the mental powers and deprive the soul of 
the elevation of which it is capable. I think my 
own one of those. I feel so strong a yearning for 
those advantages which can make me a more 
perfect creature in soul and body, and to have 
them combined with the sweetness of home which 
my fancy so vividly pictures would be a pleasure 


inexpressible. 
ASPIRATIONS. 


I have a strong, deep love of art, and though 
untrained, my hand is not unskilled in portray- 
ing any object that draws my attention, or the 
fancies and visions that flit over my brain ; these 
productions of my hand are admired by many, 
and purchased by a few ; but I know too little of 
the rules, and bave no advantages of study and 
teaching, and no proper place in or materials with 
which to practice my art for general sale that 
might enable me to better my condition and per- 
fect my skill. I love the beautiful in art and 
nature, the glories of the sunrise and sunset, a 
grand or beautiful landscape; a picture full of 
that subtile charm which comes only from a 
masterly imitation of nature, thrills my heart with 
a delight so deep and strange, that with the long- 
ing for some one to sympathize and understand, 
it becomes almost a pain. 

EDUCATION. 

My opportunities for education have consisted 
of some common schooling, and my love of read- 
ing which I have had from childhood, and which 
I have been kindly allowed to gratify in a great 
degree. 

SOUL AND BODY. 

In the great and noble thoughts of writers, 
ancient and modern, I have drank delightedly, 
and my mind accompanied them in their soul- 
eearchings with eagerness, wondering at the great 
mystery of human life and the workings of the 
soul, and its undoubted influence upon the body 
which enshrines it. That the influences around 
us, and the impressions the soul takes from its 
surroundings, do affect the body and mold 
its forms and expressions, I am fully satisfied. 
This I mistily felt long ago; but those around me, 
I think, never thought of it as a possibility ; and 
my unassisted mind traversed many dark and 
devious ways ere it learned the way in which 
soul and body could be improved and perfected, 
and with faith and care make realities the possi- 
bilities of both. 

“ {INTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION.” 

I know that by using as rightly as I am able the 
advantages I do possess, I have advanced con- 
siderably in increasing the harmonious relation 
of soul and body, and improved both physically and 
morally. In the PurenoLocicat Jocrnat I first 
found many truths which struck me forcibly, and 
which experience and observation have confirm- 





ed. Iafterward purchased “ Hints Toward Physi- 
cal Perfection,” by D. H. Jacques, and in it found 
numberless valuable hints and truths and really 
useful knowledge which I have endeavored to re- 
duce to practice. These have not deceived or 
misled me in as far as my condition in life per- 
mits me to practice them ; and were I but free 
from uncongenial surroundings, encircled by 
sweet home associations, loved by older and 
wiser hearts, with these refining iffinences and 
advantages, I feel that I could become fitted to 
give and receive pleasure in the companionship 
of kindred minds which would form a link strong 
as relationship ; gratitude would in no wise ex- 
press the feeliags which would be mine. I have 
a strong natural love and yearning for home, but 
that which has been mine has ceased to seem 
home in that full, deep, sweet sense which my 
heart ever pictures it. 


AN INWARD VOICE. 

In one of my lonely rambles, I was looking at 
the blue, misty horizon and thinking how wide the 
world was, and how if my soul were but winged 
I could fly on and find some one who would 
recognize my need of belp, and whose hearts 
would receive welcome and cherish me, to whom 
I might be a daughter, and [ am sure I could have 
for them an affection no less strong. There are 
such in this great, wide world, my heart said, but 
I have no way or means to find them and acquaint 
them with my strange-seeming wish. ‘“ Make 
your pen speak for you,” said an inward voice ; 
and with many fears and doubtings I commenced 
to write this, but should perhaps have abandoned 
it ere this but for the encouragement of a friend 
to whom I confided my design and asked advice, 
and who is older and wiser than I, but who sym- 
pathizes with me, and helps me as far as possible 
though possessing a family of her own ; so hoping, 
yet doubting, I bave written, and now await the 
event with a prayer for higher help and guid- 
ance. ALICE. 

ee 


CELIBATE’S SOLILOQUY. 


To wed, or not to wed? That is the “ question,” 
Whether it’s as well for a bach. to suffer 

The peculiarities of single life, 

Or take a loving damsel to the parson’s 

And stand the consequences? To eat, to sleep, 

No more ?—Aye, there is much more! 

Even a thousand unnatura! * bonnets,” 

Besides all the “ responsibilities” 

That flesh is heir to. *Tis a consummation 

Which won't pay expenses. To eat, to sleep— 
Tosleep! Perchance to wake—aye, there's the rub! 
For in that “ sleep,”’ so-called, what squalls may come, 
When we have shuffled off our pantaloons, 

To get upinthe cold! ‘‘ That's what's the matter”— 
What makes us leave “ interesting widows ;" 

For who would bear an old bachelor’s woes, 
Maidenly revenge (the coquette’s deviltry), 

The pangs of despised love, “‘ your own’s” delay, 
Certain “hints” from thegold folks, and the spurns 
That patient merit at last gets—from the girl!— 
When he might his—storekeeper please 

By getting married? Who would beget “‘jokes"— 

* And nothing else’’—by “‘ single-distressedness,” 

But that the dread of something—or other— 

In the state of matrimony (from whose bourne 

No bachelor returns) ties the tongue, 

** And makes us rather bear the ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of?” 

Thus “conscience” doth make us bachelors all brave; 
And thus the native hue—of greenness 

Ripens to the golden luster of rich thought, 

And flirtations of “ great pith” in the single 

Barrel of life “‘ go down!’ and thence may “ pop” — 
But never touch “the question.” ° BLOUNDmRBUSS. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


I nave often noticed that those were the hap- 
piest who seemed to think of self least. There 
is nothing to be compared with the sweet satis- 
faction of imparting comfort and solace to the 
bereaved in their afflictions, or to the sick and 
dying in those gloomy hours which sooner or la- 
ter will come to all. 

Well do I remember, when teaching in the 
pleasant village of C., a distressed family whose 
unwelcome guests were poverty, sickness, and 
death. Learning of their condition, I dismissed J 
school for a few days and entered that dwelling as 
nurse, cook, comforter, and “ maid of all work.” 

Never shall I forget the deep feeling of joy 
and gratitude which filled to overflowing the 
hearts of this suffering family as I ministered to 
their many necessities. The treasures which 
earth affords could bear no comparison with the 
rich roward I then and there received in my own 
soul! 

In reviewing the past, I find those were the 
happiest hours of my life which were spent in 
attempting to soothe the aching hearts and to help 
the needy and the suffering. I would not ex- 
change the blissful memories of such scenes for 
all the miser’s shining gold. 

How many we see in our intercourse with the 
world who are blessed with an abundance of 
wealth, and yet who seemingly never bestow a 
penny or a thought on the cheerless homes and 
desponding hearts around them. No wonder 
such souls are like barren deserts. What know 
they of the joys of active charity? of God-like 
benevolence? The pearly tear of gratitude which 
wells up from a warm and throbbing heart, they 
never saw! The blessing of those ready to per- 
ish, rested down on their heads—never! The 
elevating spirit of love for humanity never warm- 
ed or expanded their dwarfed and selfish hearts. 
“ How can I best increase my riches and promote 
my own selfish interests generally,” is the only 
problem they seek to solve! Heaven help all 
such in the last trying hour, when the world with 
all its vanities recedes from their view! Then 
will they hear that voice saying, ‘‘I was an 
hungered, sick, and in prison, but ye ministered 
not unto me.” Hi. J. 8., GLOVER, VT. 

ee 

Toe Grave or THE [npian Wire.—The most 
affecting story I ever read was of an Indian who, 
driven from his humble home, had first to bury 
his wife beneath a neighboring tree. Over the 
precious grave he planted a vine ; it clung to the 
tree as the live Indian’s soul to the Great Spirit. 
Year after year, from day to day, he visited the 
tree, with the vine sending its perfume of flowers 
and clusters of fruit toward the heavens as if it 
were the symbol of her pure spirit. When he 
came again, the white man, his ruthless dispossess- 
or, had been there—had cut down the tree—had 
torn off the vine, and burned it to black ashes on 
the very grave! Words can not finish the story. 

W. H. @. 


Ir would seem to be dangerous to walk abroad 
when the leaves shoot and the flowers display their 
pistils. 
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Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Onbania, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Heees tv. 6, 





CHOLERA—IS IT CONTAGIOUS ? 


We think it expedient to say something in ref- 
erence to the cholera question which is now being 
much discussed in scientific circles, and agitating 
the public mind. We take up the subject mainly 
for the purpose of allaying apprehension so far 
as we can by a succinct review of certain facts 
which have come to our knowledge. 

Cholera sometimes assumes the epidemic char- 
acter. This is the cholera which, according to 
the announcements of the learned, will probably 
visit the shores of America in 1866, Many start 
at the word “ epidemic” and interpret it as syn- 
onymous with contagious. Here is their mistake, 
an error calculated to induce anxiety, dread, and 
even terror—the tendency of which feelings is to 
predispose those who experience them to the very 
disorder they would fly from. An epidemic is a 
plague—a pestilence—a visitation of Providence, 
if you will—a chastisement for the sins of the 
people. The Bible record furnishes several in- 
stances of such visitations, and it may be safe for 
us to attribute their infliction in modern times 
to the same sad cause. Epidemic cholera exists by 
force of a poison mysteriously disseminated 
through the atmosphere. Of the nature of this 
poison we are as yet quite in thedark. It moves 
in the form of a volume or field, occupying more 
or less space, and is transferred by the prevailing 
winds from place to place. Hence cholera is not 
breught—it comes, preceding sometimes persons 
who in their fear fly from place to place to avoid 
it. Wherever it goes, all those within ifs influence 
who may be predisposed by certain conditions, 
such as indigestion, debility, uncleanness, and 
especially fear, are likely to be affected. 

It is notorious that even in densely populated 
cities where this epidemic has raged with the 
most fearful virulence, a physician rarely contracts 
it. Were it contagious, physicians would be the 
readiest victims from the very nature of their vo- 
cation. 

The testimony of physicians and eye-witnesses 
in reference to the main features of the recent 
cholera epidemic in Asia and Europe clearly de- 
monstrates its non-contagious character. 

Dr. Jameson says that of between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred physicians engaged 
in cholera practice in Bengal, Hindostan, only 
three took the disease. 

At Bombay, none of the hospital attendants 
were attacked, though they were assisting the 
patients day and night. 

The Madras report shows that in the hospital 
of the Royals only one out of one hundred and 
one attendants was attacked, and at the receiving 
hospitals for cholera patients at Trinchinopoly, 
St. Thomas du Mount, and Madras, the attendants 
were numerous and sometimes shared the same 
bed wiih patients, yet not one took the disease. 

Dr. Lefevre, physician to the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, reports as follows : 

“In private practice, among those in easy cir- 
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cumstances, I have known the wife attend the 
husband, the husband attend the wife, parents 
their children, children their parents~and in 
fatal cases, where from long attendance and 
anxiety of mind we might expect the influence 
of predisposition to operate, in no instance have 
I found the disease communicated to the attend- 
ants.” f 

During the prevalence of the epidemic at Mos- 
cow, five hundred and eighty seven persons affect- 
ed with cholera were admitted into a hospital 
where there were already eight hundred and 
sixty patients laboring under other diseases. 
Not a single one of the latter took the cholera. 

An extreme case occurred at Warsaw where Dr. 
Foy, and ten others, in the course of certaif ex- 
periments, having for their object the ascertain- 
ment of the communicability of cholera, inocu- 
lated themselves with the blood of cholera 
patients, tasted their dejections, and inhaled their 
breath without receiving the disease. Many 
other similar facts could be presented. One 
thing, however, is certain, that in crowded, filthy, 
and ill-ventilated places, where health at any 
time is at a discount, the disease takes an ap- 
parently infectious character. The truth is that 
the occupants of such miserable places are more 
constitutionally predisposed to the disease than 
their more fortunate fellow-citizens who breathe 
pure air, and reside in clean and well-regulated 
dwellings. 

If we are to be visited by the scourge this year 
or the next, it would be well for us to observe all 
the rules which health prescribes—to eat plain, 
wholesome food, avoid stimulants of all kinds, to 
wash frequently and thoroughly, to take abund- 
ant exercise, courting the sunlight and air of out- 


door life, and above all to preserve a cheerful 
spirit, a kindly disposition, and placing our trust 
in a merciful Providence. These are the best 
sanitary measures, and if carefully observed will 
reduce the record of cholera mortality even be- 
low the standard of the ordinary weekly returns 
of mortality in our city. 


> a oe 
TALL AND SHORT. 


As regards country and town life, M. Villerme 
has ascertained, contrary to the generally received 
notion, that the inhabitants of towns are, on an 
average, a little taller than those of country dis- 
tricts. M. Quetelet found the same rule to apply 
in Brabant, where, after nearly ten thousand 
measurements, he ascertained that town people 
are, on an average, three quarters of an inch 
taller than country folk. Much discussion has 
taken place in connection with the qnestion at 
what age we cease to grow. M. Quetelet shows 
that, in Belgium, at any rate, men not only grow 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age, but 
even on to thirty. Among nine hundred soldiers 
and recruits whom he measured, this was percep- 
tibly the case, although the increase was, of 
course, but small. Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, 
some time ago, observed a similar fact; young 
men leaving the University at twenty or twenty- 
two years of age, and returning seven or eight 
years afterward, had increased not only in breadth 
but in height. . 

The average height of conscripts, twenty years 
old, taken from the whole of France, for renew- 





ing the Imperial armies, is found to be five feet 
three inches and a half. Were it not that the 
French are very accurate in these matters, one 
might almost doubt whether the average was so 
low. Only one French soldier in forty is above 
five feet eight inches high ; many of them barely 
reach five feet. It is. the opinion of army sur- 
geons that the maintenance of large standing armies 
tends to lessen the average height of the popula- 
tion of a country, by various direct and indirect 
agencies. Mr. Cowell, one of the factory in- 
spectors, some years ago, measured as well as 
weighed many of the factory operatives at vari- 
ous ages; but as Lancashire mill folk are very 
prone to wooden shoes of formidable thickness, 
and as it is not stated whether Mr. Cowell includ. 
ed or excluded these substantial understandings, 
it may be well to pass over his tabulations un- 
noticed. Young men in a good station in life 
are rather taller than those who have more priva- 
tions to bear. Of eighty Cambridge students, 
between eighteen and twenty-three years of age, 
the average height was over five feet nine. It 
appears to be pretty certain, from the average of 
a large number of instances, that the height re- 
mains constant only from about the age of thirty 
to that of fifty—a slight average growth until the 
former limit, a slight average diminution after the 
latter. Among all the adults of all classes meas- 
ured by M. Quetelet, he found that fully develop- 
ed and well-formed men varied from four feet 
ten inches to six feet two inches, with an average 
of five feet six inches; and fully developed and 
well-formed women varied from four feet seven 
inches to five feet eight inches, with an average 
of about five feet two inches. 

M. Virey says: “ Tall men are generally much 
more weak and slow than short men, for all ex- 
ertions both of body and mind. If men of high 
stature are preferred; for their fine appearance, 
in the body-guard of princes, and in the service 
of eminent persons, they are certainly neither the 
most robust nor the most active; but they are 
docile, candid, and naive, little prone to conspire 
for evil, and faithful even to the worst master. 
In war they are more fitted for defense than at- 
tack ; whereas an impetuous and brusque action 
suits better for short and vivacious men. Tall 
men are mostly tame and insipid, like watery 
vegetables ; insomuch that we seldom hear of a 
very tall man becoming a very great man. Little 
men manifest a character more firm and decided 
than those lofty and soft-bodied people whom we 
can lead more easily both morally and physical- 
ly.’ Let all little men rejoice at such an opinion 
as this, and especially at the following incident: 
An Empress of Germany, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to gratify a whim, caused all the giants and 
dwarfs in the empire to be brought tocourt. As 
it was feared that the giants would terrify the 
dwarfs, means were taken to keep the peace ; but 
instead of this, the dwarfs teased, insulted, and 
robbed the giants to such an extent, that the 
lengthy fellows complained with tears in their 
eyes ; and sentinels had to be posted to protect 
the giants from the dwarfs. 


Nevertheless, “size is the measure of power,” 
that is, other things being equal, among which 
“quality” is the most important; a cannon is 
greater than a pocket-pistol ;-a telescope than a 
spy-glass; a horse than a pony, and so forth. 
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LARGE MON. 





Tur Chicago Evening Journal says: “ Ken'‘ucky 
Was fist seuled by mea from Virginia, the ba:d- 
jest umoug the inhabitants of the old common- 
wealth- men who possessed unusual reso.ution 
and s.repgth of bodily constitution. They trav- 
eled seven or cight hundred miles without roads, 
through an unb-oksen wilderness, inhubited only 
by wild beasts and savage Indians. Men of such 
a stump, arriving in a new and perfectly wild 
country, were compciled to adopt the most simple 
aod most natural babits of lire, living in well- 
venrila‘ed cabins, and whose daily bill of fare 
was corn bread and the wild meat of the country, 
avd with abundunce of Jabor in the open air. 
These simple bubits of life, practiced by such a 
hardy stock, could vot fuil to give to their off- 
spring great size und the most perfect physical 
d-velopment. Thus for two generations the men 
of Ken.ucky surpassed in size and physical en- 
durance those of any other State. But at this 
time but few of these large men are to be seen— 
a mere remnant of a former generation remains. 

“ The average height of the men in the interior 
of Obio is five feet ten and a balf inches, five 
iuches above that of the Delgiucs, two and a half 
inches above thut of the Laglish recrui's, and one 
and a half inches abuve that of the Scotch High- 
landers. Of the two buadred and thirty indivi- 
duals taken promiscuvusly for measurement, filty- 
nine (oue fourih) were six feet two iuches. The 
great size of the Vermonter may safely be attrib- 
ured to the character of the country and climate, 
which are favorable to industry aod simp!e hubits 
of living.” 

The excessive use of tobacco on the part of 
many young men tends to stunt and stop their 
growth. They become thin, cadaverous, spindle- 
shanked, lantern-jawed, and lank from this cause. 
The use of whi-ky, beer, etc., is another cause of 
Still another is in 
the fact that young men sap the foundations of 
their constitutions by bad habits, excesses, and by 
vivlating the laws of their being. Young ladies 
lace tight, feed on condiments, keep late hours, fail 
to sleep plentifully, and thus become fashionably 
effeminate and small. Where all this must end it 
is easy to predict. But we can mend—we can 
improve—we can transmit an improved or a de- 
geverate posterity. Reader, how is it with you? 
Are you on the right track? Or are you going 
down, down, pown? 


the degeneracy of the race. 
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IS IT GOOD FOR THE BOYS? 


Bors think tobacco is good—at any rate they 
persist in trying to use it though it makes them 
ill, as if they thought it would prove to be good. 
A boy nine years of age was recently brought ia 
fur examination by his motber, and having a 
twenty-two inch brain, we advised him never to 
touch tobacco, because it had such a tendency to 
induce the blood to the brain and keep the body 
lean und little. We remarked that if he ever ex- 
pec’ed to be a full-sized man he must keep clear 
The 
mother remarked that she had seen enongh of the 


of tobacco as he would of any other poison. 


use of tobacco to make her very earnest in train-. 


She said her 
husband used tobacco for ten or more years, be- 
coming lean, bilious, and tickly ; that when he 
became so weak and ill tbat he could hardly walk 
or sit up, he would smoke several cigars a day. 
¥nally (he doctors informed him that he must 
quit using tobacco or go to his grave. This 
brought him to his senses, and he resoived to try 


ing her boy relative to its use. 
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the experiment. From that day he used tobacco 
no more, and in three months’ time he went from 
a weight of 150 up to 185 pounds, and became 
as hardy, healthy, and robust a man as could be 
seea in aday’s ride. That woman thinks tobacco 
is not good for boys, and she is sure it is not good 
for men. She is determined that her boys shall 
be kept from it. If parents could realize the ex- 
tent of the evil resulting from the use of tobacco, 
especially by youth, they would certainly refrain 
from setting them the bad example. 
petites of all tobacco-users are perverted, and 
they are in an abnormal condition of body and 
mind. 
— ep ee te 


TELEGRAPHING. 

A CORRESPONDENT, engaged in telegraphing, 
writes us as follows: “ Perbaps you can give me 
some information relative to the matter of pre- 
I am a telegraph operator, 
and obliged to labor at my desk from twelve to 
fourteen hours pcr day in order to satisfy my em- 
ployers. Allow me to suggest that you do not 
recommend telegrapbing to porsons who love 
good health. Your views ere respectfully so- 
licited.”’ 

To reply to this correspondent properly, the 
questions naturally arise—Is telegraphing a neces- 
sary business? Can its proper duties be per- 
formed and the health of the operator be main- 
tained ? 

We think we must answer these questions in 
the spirit which governed a case of church dis- 
cipline in Massachusetts about thirty years ago. 
An acquaintance of ours, a member of the Chureb, 
was engaged in running a blast-furnace, and it is 
customary, universally, to keep such furnaces 
running Sundays. The church of which our 
friend was a member called him to account for 
working a portion of each Sunday. It was shown 
on investigation that a blast-furnace could not be 
neglected on Sunday, that it took more than a 
week to get it started or “fired up,” and that it 
must be attended to night and day, month after 
month, in order to make iron. The questisrs 
then naturally came up—Is iron necessary? Can 
it be made without working to some extent on 
Sunday? If it can not, and somebody must at- 
tend it, may not a Christian do that service right- 
fully as well as a sinner, or a non-professor of 
Christianity ? 

That grave body decided that iron was indis- 
pensable, that it could not be made in a blast- 
furnace without being looked after on Sunday, 
and that if iron must be made and worked at on 
Sunday, a member of the Church may doit. And 
the good brother was permitted to go on his way 
exonerated from blame of censure. 

Now telegraphing is necessary ; somebody must 
do it, and we can not therefore recommend every- 
body to keep out of it. We donbt whether it is 
worse to be a telegrapher than to be an ordinary 
book-keeper, engraver, watchmaker, type-setter, 
or to follow a hundred other useful and necessary 
pursuits. 

Were we to have subject to our direction a 





| strong, brawny, mascular young man, well adapt- 
| ed to being master of a vessel, manager of a 


cattle train on a railway, or of a mine, or a lumber 
mill, or to follow the employments of farming, 


| sbip-building, etc., we would not recommend him 
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to enter into those lighter occupations. Our 
private opinion is, that telegraphiog might, in the 
main, be done by women as wellas by men. Ten 
thousand women are to-day balancing between 
starvation and vice on the one hand, and occupa- 
tion and virtue on the other. Let them do the 
lighter work, and let the men who are able to do 
it, make iron and railroads, and subdue the wild 
Jands and make them blossom with culture and 
wealth. 

Oar young men are rudhing to the cities. Ten 
young men want to be merchants where one is 
willing to manufacture or produce something to 
be bought and sold as merchandise ; and itisa 
shame and a scandal thatitisso. There is hardly 
a State in the Union, even the oldest of them, 
that is half subdued and cultivated as it ought to 
be. Men push away from the seaboard to the 
West. They goa thousand miles to find land and 
room in which to work, while the State of New 
Jersey, small as it is, has a million of acres of land 
to-day lying waste, and which, located as it is 
between the two great markets of New York and 
Philadelphia—more money could be made by 
garden and fruit culture than could be made on 
the richest prairies of the West by raising ordinary 
crops. 

But how shall the telegrapher maintain his 
health? The answer to this question will cover 
the employments of the editor, teacher, artist, 
engraver, and all ‘other workers in sedentary 
pursuits. In the first place, sedentary men gen- 
erally eat too heartily. A breakfast of ham and 
eggs, and a diuner of roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding with strong coffve will not answer for an in- 
door man. If one isin the forest, in the harvest- 
field, or is building houses, or ships and navi- 
gating them, he may eat heartily, digest, and 
convert such food into blood, bone, and muscle. 
Men should not use tobaceo; one half of the 
nervousness, dyspepsia, and ill health of indoor 
men may be traced to the use of tobacco or other 
stimulants. Probably three fourths, if not eight 
tenths, of all the telegraphic operators in the 
country either smoke or chew or both, and other- 
wise dissipate, and then charge the twelve or 
fourteen hours’ confinement with the whole of the 
difiiculty. We recommend such persons to eat 
but little oily food, to partake freely of fruit, to 
avoid coffee, tobacco, ulcobolic liquors, and to 
take plenty of vigorous exercise. 

No man who bas an hour’s time af his disposal 
need become dyspeptical for want of exercise. 
If he has no wood to saw, let him use the light 
dumb bells ; or if he has nothing in his band * but 
his fist,’ let him take gymnastic exereise and 
strike out from the shoulder, and swing his arms, 
and thus get ample exercise. This will really 
build him up in strength, and he will have good 
digestion aud circulation. With an hour's ex- 
ercise in the morning, or a few leisure moments 
which can be used when unemployed, during 
business hours, one can get as much exercise as 
is needed for health Let a person sit near a 
window where the sunlight comes pouring, in and 
its influence will strengthen, and toughen, and 
stimulate to health as it does plants. 

If one works but fourteen hours a day, and 
can get eight or nine hours’ sleep, which he needs, 
health can be maintained. In such cases free 
gymnastic exercise, that is without apparatus, 
must be interjected in the intervals of business. 
An engraver, a tailor, a watchmaker, a telegraph- 
er, or a book-keeper can, ten times a day, stand 
up and take all sorts of free gymnastic exercise 
a minute or two at a time, and do as much, nay 
more, work at his vocation than to plod continu- 
ously, and thereby build up and maintain health 
and vigor. Who will not try it? 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.--Mrs. Iemans. 








INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 





Some years since a temperance man moved 
with his family from South Carolina to the West. 
The scarceness of the population and the contin- 
ual trayel past the place rendered it a necessary 
act of humanity in him frequently to entertain 
travelers who could not go farther. Owing to 
the frequency of these calls, he resolved to en- 
large his house, and put up the usual sign. 

Soon after this, an election came on; the tri- 
umphant party felt that it was a wonderful vic- 
tory, and some young bloods of the majority de- 
termined, in honor of it, to have a regular “‘ blow 
out.” Accordingly, mounted on their fine prairie 
horses, they started on a long ride. 

Every tavern on their route was visited, and 
the variety thus drank produced a mixture which 
added to the noise and boisteronsness of the party. 
In this condition they came, about a dozen in 
number, to our quiet temperance tavern. The 
landlord and lady were absent—the eldest daugh- 
ter, fourteen years of age, and five younger chil- 
dren, were alone in the house. 

These gentlemen (for they called themselves 
such) asked for liquor. 

“« We keep none,” was the reply of the young 
girl. 

“ What do you keep tavern for then.” 

“For the accommodation of travelers.’ 

“Well, accommodate us with something to 
drink.” ’ 

“You will see by the sign that we keep a tem- 
perance tavern.” 

“A temperance tavern ?” 
cluster around their sister.) 
and I'll cut down the sign.” 

“ You will find an axe at the wood-pile, sir.” 

Here the party, each one with an oath, made a 
rush to the wood-pile, exclaiming : 

“Down with the sign!’ “Down with the 
sign |” 

But the leader, in going out, discovered in an 
adjoining room a splendid piano and its accom- 
paoiments. 

“ Who makes this thing squeak ?” said he 

“T play sometimes,” said she, in a modest way. 

“You do? Give us a tune.” 

“Certainly, sir ;”’ and taking the stool, white 
the children formed a circle close to her, she sung 
and played “The Old Arm Chair.” Some of 
them had never heard the piano before ; others 
had not heard one for years. The tumult soon 
hushed, the whip-and-spur gentlemen were drawn 
back from the wood-pile, and formed a circle out- 
side the children. 

The leader again spoke : “ Will you be so kind 
as to favor us with another song?” 

Another was played, and the children becom- 
ing reassured, some of them joined their sweet 
voices wi'h their sister’s. 

One song would touch the sympathies of the 
strangers, another melt them in grief ; one would 
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(Here the children 
‘Give me an axe, 
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arouse their patriotism, another their chivalry 
and benevolence, until, at length, ashamed to ask 
for more, they each made a low bow, thanked ber, 
wished her a good-afternoon, and left as quietly 
as if they had been to a funeral. 

Months after this occurrence the father, in trav- 
eling, stopped at a village, where a gentleman 
accosted him: 

“ Are you Col. P——, of S——?” 

“Tam.” 

“Well, sir, Iwas spokesman of the party who 
so grossly insulted your innocent family, threat- 
ening to cut down your sign, and spoke so rude- 
ly to your children, You have just cause to be 
proud of your daughter, sir ; her noble bearing 
and fearless courage were remarkable in one so 
young and unprotected. Can you pardon me, 
sir? I feel that I can never forgive myself.” 


————s a oe — 


TRUTH. 


From the most remote ages, even from that un- 
fortunate hour when our first parents lost Eden, 
there have been in the world two great powers 
diametrically opposite in character, waging an 
incessant warfare with each other—a warfare 
which will only cease when “ the heavens shall 
be rolled together as a scroll, and the elements 
shal! melt with fervent heat.” These contestants 
are Truth and Error. 

The long duration of this warfare has been 
marked by alternations of success. A‘ times, 
even when circumstances seemed most unfavor- 
able, Truth has risen like a giant, and victori- 
ous over its prostrate foe, unfurled its glorious 
banner to the breeze of heaven, proclaiming far 
and wide to rejoicing millions its triumph. But, 
alas! more frequently, Error has obtained the 
ascendancy, and flaunted its black flag with ma- 
lignant glee in the faces of an oppressed and mis- 
guided humanity. 

Civilization advances hand in hand with Truth. 
Truth imparts vigor, earnestness, and efficiency 
to the progress of improvement. Whatever is 
sound and substantial, upon which may be built 
a structure worthy of our respect and admira- 
tion, must have Truth for its corner-stone. And 
unless this element be an ingredient, the whole 
fabric wi'l sooner or later topple down into utter 
ruin. 

The record of past ages, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers now no more, bears 
impressive witness to the corroding, subverting 
influence of Error. 

The testimony of many an ancient city once 
the pride and glory of mighty nations, of the ex- 
istence of which a few shattered columns are 
now the only silent remains, confirms our asser- 
tion. Corrupt civil institutions, intestine war, or 
foreign embroilments, all born in and promoted 
by Error, led to their fall and destruction. 
was 

“The glory of Athens, the splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved and forever like dew in the foam.” 

But let us turn from the contemplation of these 
melancholy evidences of Error triumphant, to 
single out here and there some bright event 
which Truth ifspired, the beneficial results of 
which are still seen and cherished. Alone stood 
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Martin Luther before the Diet at Worms, 
and boldly enunciated his religious convictions 
amid ¢he thunders of Rome and the threatenings 
of legislators. Truth through bim achieved then 
@ glorious success, and flashed the light of the 
Reformation from nation tonation. The reign of 
bigotry and superstition had ended, henceforth 


God’s providence might be interpreted in the . 


pages of Ilis revealed Word. How great a tri- 
umph was here! a triumph which caused the 
very arches of heaven to reverberate with the vo- 
cal demonstrations of joy and gratitude poured 
forth by the angelic hosts; while the baffled 
legions of hell shrank back with muttered impre- 
cations into the deeper recesses of their terrible 
abode. 

Again, in the 17th century, Truth achieved a 
grand success. Galileo, rejecting the false sophis- 
try of the ancient philosophers, demonstrated 
conclusively the revolution of the earth and 
planetary bodies around the sun. [litherto the 
Ptolemaic system had been taught, which fixed 
the earth as the center of the universe, and 
around such a system, backed up by the inge- 
nious sujtilties of spvculative philosophy, clus- 
tered political and religious prejudices. To 
assert a different doctrine was heresy ; to main- 
tain it, was to subject the teacher to inquisitorial 
torment and death. Science found no sympathy 
when she would propagate new doctrines to ihe 
overthrow of old fallacies. Galileo, in the pres- 
ence of the inquisitors, bowed wih age and 
wrung with torture, abjured his former declara- 
tion ; but its light had already flashed forth, and 
no abjuration could check its progress. The 
truth was known—science rejoiced. The dark- 
ness which had hung over creation was dispelled, 
and the wonderful dispositions of ils eternal 
Author were exhibited in a clear and exalted 
light. Galileo felt the power of tru:h within bis 
soul, and notwithstanding his recantation was 
moved to say, “ And yet it moves.” 

Since that time there have been oft-recurring 
successes in science, in art, in politics, in the 
moral condition of the human race, each giving 
new impulse to the onward march of civiliza- 
tion, and inscribing new victories on the empy- 
rean banner of Truth. The couflicts between 
Truth and Error have shaken nations, revolution- 
ized ideas, and wrought wonderful transforma- 
tions in the political aspects of governmen's. 
The Western Ilemisphere has not been witbout a 
participation in these corflicts, and within the 
last few years—years of fearful struggle—Truth 
accomplished one of her greatest triumpbs over 
one of the bitterest partisans of error, human 
slavery ! 

Though to the devout mind, contemplating hu- 
man affairs, the moral condition of maukind may 
occasion a shade of sadness, yet when we raise 
our eyes lit up by that serene coadju‘or of Trub, 
Faith, and calmly wait the dispensations of that 
Being 

“Who moves ina mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” 
it will become more and more impressed upon 
our convictions that at last, amid even the crash 
of spheres and a burning world, Truth will arise, 
like the phoenix from its ashes, and become for- 
ever imperishable. H. 8. D. 
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PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 





FREDERICK DOUGLAS.* 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPUY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Freperick Dovetas stands not far from six feet 
high, and is well proportioned. He is thin, how- 
ever, rather than stout, but is very tongh, wiry, 
hardy, and enduring. There is considerable of 
the motive and mental temperaments, with less of 
the vital, which gives him a Cassius-like “lean 
and bungry look.”’ He is a natural worker, and 
could not live a passive, idle life. The brain is of 
full size, high in the crown and full at the base 
If his forehead does not indicate the philosopher, 
it certainly indicates the practical observer and 
the man of facts. If he have not large Ideality 
to give him poetical feeling and imagery, he has 
Sublimity, which imparts a sense of the grand and 
majestic. If be have not the sense of obedience 
or subserviency toward men, he has respect for 
Deity and regard for subjects sacred. Indeed, 
there is nothing of the sycophant about him, nor 
could he be any man’s humble servant. On the 
contrary, there are indications of dignity, will, 
self-reliance, and sense of independence. Does 
this face express submission or a feeling of infe- 
riority? It is quite the contrary. Nor does it 
ask favors—it demands its rights. There is no 
bending of the knee or fawning here. Combat- 
iveness is clearly expressed. Destructiveness is 





* We have often been requested to give a portrait and 
sketch of this distinguished personage. Until now, how- 
ever, it has not been convenient, nor have we had a per- 
fect photograph from which to engrave a likeness. 

It should not be inferred that we take sides with either 
of the political parties, because we publish leading rep- 
resentatives of both; and we try te make our descrip- 
tions as impartial as the truth. We do not hold our- 
selves accountable to men, but to our Maker, and we 
could not afford to flatter any man for his entertainment, 
or to amuse the public. We shall neither add to nor sub- 
tract from the real merits of any man, but simply de- 





not wanting, and Executiveness is seen in every 
line and wrinkle. Yet it is not a repulsive face. 
There are high soldierly qualities there. With 
his love of liberty and sense of honor he would 
not yield a point when in the right, and would 
defend himself, his friend, or a principle to the 
last. 

Intellectually, there are literary abilities, espe- 
cially descriptive powers. There is large Lan- 
guage to make him copious in expression; and 
there are large perceptive faculties, enabling him 
to be a good observer, fond of travel, and dis- 
posed to look into all subjects of a scientific or 
practical nature. There is less of the abstract, 
metaphysical, or merely theoretical, but it is em- 
inently an available intellect. 

Morally, there are both Benevolence and Ven- 
eration. He has also a fair degree of Hopeful- 
ness, but is not easily elated. His sense of just- 
ice is quite as active as it could be supposed to 
be, considering the circumstances of his birth 
and life. 

Socially, he is friendly, affectionate, and even 
loving; would enjoy the domestic relations as 
well as other men. This is indicated both in the 
face and in the brain. He has fair Constructive- 
ness, and would exhibit mechanical talent. Ac- 
quisitiveness is moderate. He would probably 
make money easier than keep it; is far from be- 
ing wasteful, yet he is disposed to be generous 
and open-handed. Caution is moderate, hence 
he is the opposite of an irresolute, timid, chicken- 
hearted person; indeed, he is decidedly “ plucky,” 
and would venture wherever occasion should re- 
quire, without a feeling of hesitancy or fear. He 
is mindful of appearances, regardful of his honor, 
and would do nothing which would lower him in 
the estimation of himself or the world. 











To sum up. it may be stated that he is proud- 


spirited, self-relying, and independent, with great 


energy, strong, practical common sense, uncom- | 


| 
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He is kind-hearted, devotional, and in every way 
a thoroughly go-ahead personage. Such a per- 
son will hoe his own row, paddle his own canoe, 
and try to be always his own master. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Frederick Douglas was born at Tuckahoe, Tal- 
bot County, Maryland, in 1817. His mother be- 
ing a black and his father a white, he combines 
the qualities of both races. Until the age of ten 
he worked as a slave on a plantation; then he 
was sent to Baltimore, where he was hired from 
his master by the proprietor of a ship-yard. 
Here his indomitable spirit secretly cherished the 
hope of casting off the shackles which galled 
him. By persistent and clandestine effort he learn- 
ed to read and write, and making good progress 
in his occupation earned good wages—for his 
owner, receiving for himself but a small pittance. 
At the age of twenty-one he availed himself of 
an opportunity, and fled from Baltimore north- 
ward. He made his way to New Bedford, Mass., 
where he worked on the docks and in various 
shops, supporting himself and his family (for he 
married soon after his arrival in New Bedford) 
by daily labor. In 1841 he attended an anti- 
slavery convention at Nantucket, and in the ar- 
dor of his enthusiasm made a speech which was 
so well received, that at the close of the meeting 
he was offered the position of agent by the Soci- 
ety, to travel and address the public on the sub- 
ject of slavery. This he accepted, and imme- 
diately set about, and during four years went 
from place to place through the New England 
States lecturing. Subsequently he visited Great 
Britain, and delivered public addresses in the 
principal cities and towns there, receiving a cor- 
dial welcome, and being honored with large au- 
diences. 

In 1846 his friends in England subscribed £150 
($750) for the purpose of purchasing his freedom in 
due form of law. After his return to the United 


States in 1847, Mr. Douglas took up his residence . 


in Rochester, N. Y., where he commenced the 
publication of “ Frederick Douglas’ Paper,’ which 
was conducted with considerable ability, in the 
interest of the anti-slavery movement. This pa- 
per was suspended some years since. 

In 1845 he published an autobiograply, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Life of Frederick Douglas,” which excited 
no little interest. This work he revised and en- 
larged in 1855, under the name of “ My Bondage 
and my Freedom.” 

Mr. Douglas is at present engaged in traveling 
and delivering public addresses, and otherwise 
laboring in behalf of his brethren of the South. 


+ > 

A SENSATIONAL clergyman out in Wisconsin told 
his hearers that he should divide his discourse into 
three parts. The first should be terrible, the sec- 
ond horrible, and the third should be terrible 
horrible. Assuming a dramatic tragic attitude, 
he exclaimed, in a startling, agonizing tone, 
‘* What is that I see there?’’ Here, a little old 
woman in black cried out with a shrill treble, ‘‘ It 
is nothing but my little black dog ; he won't bite 
nobody.’’ The thread of the conversation was so 
badly broken by this curious interruption that 
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j\* scribe him as we find him. mon powers of observation, and strong affection. | the terrible horrible head was never reached. 
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THEODORE TILTON. 


Tas gentleman has an excellent frame-work as 
a foundation for a constitution. He probably de- 
scended from a sound and vigorous ancestry. 
There are no indications of disease or of prema- 
ture decay, but the brain predominates over the 
body. The nervous system has a greater degree of 
activity than the vital system has of strength, and 
the tendency to over-headwork uses up not only 
the interest of his vitality, but draws freely on the 
principal. He is a little prodigal of bis health, 
and should try to save it; to use his brain less 
and his body more. He should obtain frequent 
respites from mental labors and take more bodily 
exercise, and thus secure to himself an almost 
certain immunity from disease and thereby insure 
long life. 

Intellectually, he should be known for his 
powers of observation, his quickness of percep- 
tion, and disposition to examine all things. He 
should alse be known for his powers of analysis 
and description, and for his keen, practical judg- 
ment. He sees all that comes within the range 
of his vision, and has the mental caliber to under- 
stand and appreciate it. He reads character in- 
tuitively, and knows at a glance the motives of 
men. 

His social nature is distinctly indicated. His 
affections are warm, and in the domestic circle 
his loving nature is evinced with tenderness and 
ardor. Hisregard for the welfare of children and 
others dependent upon him is conspicuous. His 
interest even in pets would be quite strong should 
he indulge the feeling. He will see that every- 
thing about him which requires his attention is 
properly cared for and protected. 

He is naturally generous, and where his means 
will admit, he exhibits the largest charity. He 
has considerable executiveness and force, which 
are manifested chiefly in the line of discussion. He 
is one of the kind to drive the nail home in argu- 
ment and clinch it ; is not cruel, however ; there 
is no malice—nothing of the spirit of revenge. 
Still, his rebukes are sharp and pertinent, rather 
than deficient in edge. Farther than this, he is 
disposed to take a lenient view of the shortcom- 
ings of others, and make all necessary allow- 
ances. 

He is well developed in the religious faculties— 
faith, trust in Providence, and devotion are well 
indicated. True, his faith is in accordance with 
his judgment, but his interior perceptions of reli- 
gious duty are influential. He is not over-credu- 
lous, believes only that which seems probable, 
and is not disposed to accept everything on trust, 
yet heis quite open to conviction, liberal in spirit, 
and is the opposite of a bigot. His religion is 
more a matter of knowledge than of feeling ; he 
can and does take impressions as it were through 
the top-head as through a skylight, instead of 
through the ordinary doors and windows of 
mental observation alone. His disposition and 
tone of mind are essentially derived from his 
mother, and yet he is not lacking in manly dig- 
nity or independence. He is careful and pains- 
taking, but-not over-solicitous. He appreciates 
and defends his rights and interests, appreciates 
property, understands its worth, but does not 
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look to “lucre” as the mainspring of action. 
He would be free in the use of his means, and, as 
we have said before, especially in the line of 
benevolence. He isnot close-mouthed, not over- 
politic ; among his friends he talks freely, is dis- 
posed to communicate his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes, and inclined to seek the opinion of 
others, and to canvass their judgment in regard 
to his own undertakings. He has good construc- 
tive talent, can plan and block out work. Ina 
professional way he would exhibit fine poetic 
talent, with literary taste and judgment. With 
practice or training would excel as a speaker or 
as a writer, probably in both departments, His 
sentiments would be warm and hearty, appealing 
forcibly to the emotions and the higher nature, 
and take grounds partaking rather of an ultra 
than a conservative character. He has a fertile 
imagination and a strong tendency to the poetical. 
His mirthfulness is a prominent quality—his wit 
being keen, but more often employed as a play- 
thing than as a scourge, though he does not hesi- 
tate to employ it in conjunction with conscience 
and destructiveness to lash meanness and injustice 
when necessary. 


A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The following letter, in reply to ours asking 
for particulars, is characteristic, and speaks for 
itself: 

WrnLarp’s Horer, Wasnineton, March 28, 1866. 
Mr. S. R. WELLS : 

My Dear Sir—In answer to your request for my 
biography, I have only to say that I was born in 
New York city, October 2d, 1835 ; that I have as 
yet done nothing worth mentioning ; and that I 
can not tell when I shall die. This is the whole 
story. Yours truly, Tuxopore TILTON. 





PEN-AND-INK SEETCHES. 


Mr. G. W. Bungay sends us the following per- 
sonal sketches of Messrs. Douglas and Tilton, as 
they appear from his stand-point. 


I. FRED. DOUGLAS. 


How shall I paint the portrait of a black man? 
Can it be done with blots and lines of ink, leav- 
ing the uninked paper to represent the whites of 
the eyes and the ivories? But the subject of my 
sketch is not entirely black; there is mixed blood 
in his veins. He belongs, however, to the negro 
race, and is in all respects one of its noblest 
types. Physically, mentally, and morally he is a 
grand specimen of manhood, and any race might 
be proud to claim him as a representative man. 
Notwithstanding his unpopular complexion and 
the unfashionable kink of his hair, he is decidedly 
good-looking ; and he never appeared to better 
advantage than he did on Monday evening, the 
29th of January, at the Academy of Music in the 
city of Brooklyn. The doors of that splendid 
hall did not turn on golden hinges to receive him. 
A few of its managers were afflicted with color- 
ophobia, and were so blinded with prejudice they 
could not see the star of genius shining through 
the midnight of a man’s color. The mean minor- 
ity was overruled, however, and the distinguished 
orator was invited to the platform. The élite, 
the literati, the aristocracy of the city of churches 
hastened to the hall like guests to a festival, fill- 
ing it to its utmost capacity; and when the 
famous speaker stepped toward the footlights he 
was greeted with cheer upon cheer. After bow- 
ing his acknowledgments, he proceeded modestly 
with his lecture ; like all men of true genius he 
is modest and utterly devoid of affectation. His 
voice accords with his physique and manner, and 
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takes ils tone from the sentiment uppermost in the rebellion. 








his mind —now soft and tender—now ringing like 
gold coins dropped upon marble—now harsh and 
strong like the clanking of breaking chains. As 
he warms in the discussion his face fairly gleame 
with emotion and his eyes glow “ like twin lights 
of the firmament.” Tis bearérs are charmed with 
his magnetic utterance, and wonder how a colored 
man, born a slave, excluded from the advantages 
of education, obtained such a command of elegant 
English, and how he was taught to be so accurate 
As he advances, their 
wonder culminates in admiration of the solidity 
of his logic, the beauty of his illustrations, and 
his thrilling touches of humor and pathos ; and 
they are forced to the conclusion that he is a 
natural orator speaking under the inspiration of 
genius, and they forget the color of his skin, the 
crisp of his hair, and the fact that he comes of an 
oppressed race. His style of eloquence would 
command attention at the mass meeting in the 
public square, or in the House of Commons. His 
radical opinions were received with the most en- 
thusiastic cheering from the créme de la créme of 
the city of Brooklyn, and at the close of his 
splendid argument he was honored with three 
hearty 


in his pronunciation. 


beers. 

Mr. Doug!as is no meteor streaming over the 
heavens and disappearing in the darkness, but a 
star of the first magnitude, growing brighter and 
brighter in the firmament of fame. Ilis reputa- 
tion is national, and it is not confined to this 
country. He is known wherever the English 


language is spoken, and is so popular in England | 


that the announcement of his name never fails to 
draw an audience. Though upward of fifty years of 
age he has the force and powerand fire of hisearlier 
day, and may be considered as in the maturity of 
his manhood. He writes almost as well as he 
speaks; but there is no magnetism in types. 
His style is clear, even, forcible, incisive, and 
epigrammatic. In person he is tall, six feet in 
height, straight, and of good mold. Notwith- 
standing his complexion {s of a dark-brown, his 
features are not of the negro cast, his nose being 
aquiline and his lips thin. In his manner he is a 
gentleman, and be has long been a welcome guest 
at the fireside of many of our best families. 
Those who have seen his grand head, now par- 
tially silvered, will not easily forget him; and 
those who have heard him will remember his 
words, which are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver, because they are filly spoken. Few 
persons can write and speak equally well, or, 
rather, few excel in both writing and speaking. 
Many of the greatest authors utterly fail when 
they attempt to make speeches—and there are 
orators who lose all their power and vivacity 
when they put pen to paper. The chief requisite 
of the speaker is readiness of perception com- 
bined with fluency and feeling—the writer needs 
patience added to knowledge. If the speaker 
presents his subject with grace and spirit on the 
spur of the moment, lees will be required of him 


select bis language, Not a few speeches that 
made a sensation when they were first spoken 
have passed into oblivion because they depended 
on passing events for their force, and were mere 
echoes of popular opinion. The speeches of 








Douglas do not consist of cant phrases, hackneyed 
arguments, and anecdotes. He reasons, and the 
understanding is aroused ; he scatters the flowers 
of rhetoric, and the fancy is delighted ; he appeals 
to humanity, and the heart throbs fast with emo- 
tion. Who is this man so original, so delicate, so 
comprehensive, so eloquent?—he is a colored 
man. Whocommands such fascinating language, 
and indulges in such fine flights of imagination ? 
—he is an ex-slave. Who is he who speaks with 
the majesty of Sumner, but with more fire ?—he is 
a nigger. He sprang out of his chains like Pallas 
from the head of Jupiter, already armed. He 
entered the arena of reform with Garrison, and 
Phillips, and Rogers, and Gerrit Smith, and in de- 
bate he was the peer of the strongest men that 
dared to measure lances with him. Sneered at, 
hissed at, mobbed, stoned, assaulted, he stemmed 
the tide and came off conqueror. When it was 
dangerous for white men even to speak the truth 
on the question of slavery, he did not equivocate 
nor palliate an evil with soft words—he lifted up 
his voice like a trumpet and told the people of 
their transgressions. He has lived to see slaves 
of his color freed from their chains and vindicate 
their manhood, their courage, and their patriotism 
in the field. He has heard the proclamation of 
freedom to his race on this continent, and has been 
assured of the amendment of liberty by the action 
of the legislative bodies of the several States. 

In his great speech at the Academy of Music 


| he hurled a bolt at the theological thunderer of 
| Brooklyn Heights. 


He said, “I do not find fault 
with Mr. Beecher, though I do not always agree 
with him. I remember that, not many years ago, 
he declared that if he could abolish slavéry on 
the instant, or, by waiting twenty-five years, could 
have it so abolished that its overthrow would 
wholly redound to the glory of the Christian 
Church, he would prefer the latter. I presume 
he was entirely sincere in this preference; and 
yet if I were a Maryland slaveholder, and Mr. 
Beecher were my slave, and I had a rawhide, I 
could take this opinion out of him in less than 
half an hour.” 

In a later speech delivered at the Cooper In- 
stitute, he paid a glowing compliment to his friend 
Tilton, and said that he (Tilton) was the only 
white man in whose presence he forgot that he 
was & negro. 

Il. THEODORE TILTON. 

In some respects Mr. Tilton is one of the most 
remarkable young men of Gotham. His off-hand 
speeches at public meetings have always been 
happy and seldom failed to bring down the house, 
and his position as editor-in-chief of an influential 
journal, and the reputation he has won as a grace- 
fal writer of verse have made him notorious, if 
not famous ; indeed, his bold and graphic editori- 
als, his elaborate lectures, and his poetical effu- 
sions have made his name familiar as “a house- 
hold word” in all parts of the country, so that 
his fame is of more than metropolitan growth. 


| Some of his poems have been transferred from 
than of the writer who has had time to think and | 


the peet’s corner in the newspapers to our school 
readers, and song books, and histories of the 
war. He is the author of the first war-song after 
the late outbreak, and one of the best efforts in 
that line of literature ; it has been copied in 
every important compilation of verse relating to 





Unlike many of the younger 
poets, he is never in haste to rush into print. 
He writes and re-writes, and polishes, and seasons 
his verses before he ventures to expose them to 
the sun and air of publicity; Tennyson and 
Browning are his models, and in some instances 
he unconsciously imitates them. Not that he 
lacks originality and scope, for his “Captain’s 
Wife” is one of his best efforts, and is enough 
to stamp him as a man of true poetic emotion 
and genius if he never writes another line, and it 
is entirely free from the style of these modern 
masters of verse, e 

Mr. Tilton commenced his public career when 
a mere boy in years though a man in stature and 
judgment. He stepped out of the free academy 
into the editorial sanctum, and seemed to be 
“native to the element” of newspaper life. 
Passing rapidly through all the phases of report- 
orial and editorial experience, he soon stood on 
the topmost round of the ladder he had chosen 
to climb. He writes his leaders as he does his 
poems, when the inspiration is in him, for he 
does best when his heart beats its feeling into 
thoughts. The double-leaded article in the In- 
dependent comes from his pen. The great event 
of the week kindles a sentiment which crystallizes 
into an idea in the columns of his newspaper, 
He has the element of popularity in his nature, 
and friends cleave to him as particles to a magnet. 
Though born to lead, he has the nice faculty of 
controlling others, without the exhibition of 
authority. He leads others because he is strong 
in his own will. He convinces his vast parish of 
readers because he never doubts himself. -There 
is in his writings and speeches thought that im- 
plies a habit of deep and refined reflection—a 
knowledge which lies beyond obvious and me- 
chanical research ; besides, he is a word-artist—his 
language is apt, copious, and well arranged. His 
speech is totally unlike the voluminous periods 
that roll over the drowsy ears of uninterested 
auditors. He is frank and confiding, prefers to 
say and write pleasant things, is given to sallies 
of wit and humor, is fond of society, true in his 
friendship, and magnanimous to those who have 
crossed his path in defiant and threatening atti- 
tudes. He has the discretion of older men blend- 
ed with the enthusiasm of youth, and his practical, 
common sense is not lost in the light of his poetic 
fire. 





Not more than thirty years of age, he has won 
a reputation as poet, editor, and orator some 
would give a dukedom to possess. He is known 
in all parts of the country, and could he be per- 
suaded to leave his editorial desk and accept in- 
vitations as a lecturer, he would draw immense 
audiences, because he has the electric energy, 
the playful fancy, the ready wit, and the fiery 
logic of the popular speaker. In his .elaborate 
efforts there is a beautiful mosaic work of mirth, 
pathos, philosophy, and argument which reminds 
one of Wendell Phillips ; if he has less grace of 
diction than the orator of the modern Athens, he 
has more magnetism; and if he has not such a 
wonderful and happy command of classical allu- 
sion, his poetic taste leads him to cull illustra- 
tions from nature that are fresh and fragrant and 
equally acceptable to a discriminating audience. 
His impromptu speeches are arguments on fire, 
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burning their way into the public mind and 
lighting up the path of progress. His steps are 
along the channel worn deep with the foot-prints 
of reformers. When the original abolitionists 
were few and far between, and their visits were 
not considered angelic, but visitations rather, he 
espoused their cause and ran the risk of being 
sent to Coventry in their company. When they 
were exposed to ridicule, contempt, and insult, 
and threatened with suits of feathers and tar, and 
greeted with showers of paving-stones and un- 
merchantable eggs, he voluntarily and eagerly 
sought their society, and stood near them on the 
platform to share their odium and their stripes 
of persecution ; this is now a white plume in his 
cap. Ile was with them in his minority, and has 
always been true to his earliest convictions. He 
shared their perils and deserves a part of the 
honor which has crowned their labors, The 
colored people look upon him as their friend, and 
his appearance at a public meeting of negroes is 
sure to raise a storm of applause. 

In person he is tall and commanding, and when 
excited in debate, majestic. His head is large 
and thickly covered with a heavy sheaf of soft 
brown hair which hangs over his coat collar, giv- 
ing him a spiritualistic look. His face, free of 
mustache and whiskers, is closely shaved and 
pale, though of a clear and healthy tone. The 
most casual observer will see in it indications of 
thought and feeling. It is such a face as a child 
can trust and caress. His eyes are blue, large, 
and magnetic, lighting up pleasantly in conversa- 
tion; but they are usually dull in repose, hence 
the photographer seldom does him justice. I 
have referred to Mr. Tilton’s eloquence and 
poetry, and can give the reader a better idea of 
his skill in the use of words by a few brief quo- 
tations than by further word-painting. At the 
New England dinner, a short time since, the fol- 
lowing toast was given : 

“ Woman—The strong staff and beautiful rod 
which sustained and comforted our forefathers 
during every step of the Pilgrims’ Progress.” 

Mr. Tilton, who was called upon to respond, 
spoke as follows : 

“ Gentlemen: It is somewhat to a modest 
man’s embarrassment, on rising to this toast, to 
know that it has already been twice partially 
spoken to this evening—first by my friend 
Senator Lane, from Indiana, and just now, most 
eloquently, by the mayor-elect of New York, who 
could not utter a better word in his own praise 
than to tell us that he married a Massachusetts wife. 
[Applause.] In choosing the most proper spot 
on this platform as the stand-point for such re- 
marks as are appropriate to such a toast, my first 
impulse was to go to the other end of the table— 
for hereafter, Mr. Chairman, when you are in 
want of a man to speak for Woman, remember 
that Hamlet said, ‘Bring me the recorder!’ 
{Laughter.] But, on the other hand, here, at 
this end, a prior claim was put in from the State 
of Indiana, whose venerable senator has express- 
ed himself disappointed at finding no women 
present. So, as my toast introduces that sex, I 
feel bound to stand at the senator’s end of the 
room, not, however, too near the senator’s chair, 
for it may be dangerous to take Woman too near 
that ‘good-looking man.’ [{Laughter.] There- 
fore, genilemen, I stand between these two chairs 
—the army on my right [General Hancock], the 
navy on my left [Admiral Farragut], and hold 
over their heads a name that conquers both— 
Woman! [Applause.] Thechairman has pictur- 
ed a vice-admiral tied a little while to a mast; 





but it is the spirit of my sentiment to give you 
a vice-admiral tied life-long to a master. [Ap- 
plause.] In the absence of Woman, therefore, 
from this gilded feast, I summon her to your 
golden remembrance. You must not forget, Mr. 
President, in eulogizing the early men of New 
England, who are your clients to-night, that it 
was only through the help of the early women of 
New England, who are mine, that your boasted 
heroes could ever have earned their title of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. [Great laughter.] A health, 
therefore, to the Women in the cabin of the May- 
flower! A cluster of mayflowers themselves, 
transplanted from summer in the old world to 
winter in the new! Counting over those matrons 
and maidens, they number, all told, just eighteen. 
Their names are now written among the heroines 
of history! For as over fhe ashes of Cornelia 
stood the epitaph ‘The Mother of the Gracchi,’ 
80 over these Women of that Pilgrimage we write 
as proudly ‘The Mothers of the Republic.’ 
[Applause.] There was good Mistress Bradford, 
whose feet were not allowed of God to kiss 
Plymouth Rock, and who, like Moses, came only 
hear evough to see but not to enter the promised 
land. She was washed overboard from the deck 
—and to this day the sea is her grave and Cape 
Cod her monument! [Applause.] There™ was 
Mistress Carver, wife of the first governor, who, 
when her husband fell uuder the stroke of sud- 
den death, followed him at first with heroic grief 
to the grave, and then, a fortnight after, followed 
him with heroic joy up into heaven! [Applause.] 
There was Mistress White—the mother of the first 
child born to the New England Pilgrims on this 
continent. And it was a good omen, sir, that this 
historic babe was brought into the world on 
board the Mayflower between the time of the 
casting of the anchor and the landing of the 
passengers—a kind of amphibious prophecy that 
the new-born nation was to have a birthright in- 
heritance over the sea aud over theland. [Great 
applause.) There, also, was Rose Standish— 
whose name is a perpetual June fragrance, to 
mellow and sweeten those December winds. And 
there, too, was Mrs. Winslow, whose name is 
even more than a fragrance ; it is a taste ; for, as 
the advertisements say, ‘ children ery for it ;’ it is 
a soothing syrup. [Greatlaughter.] Then, after 
the first vesse], with these women, came other 
vessels, with other women—loving hearts, drawn 
from the olden land by those silken threads which 
afterward harden into golden chains. For in- 
stance, Governor Bradford, a lonesome widower, 
went down to the sea-beach, and, facing the 
waves, tossed a love-letter over the wide ocean 
into the lap of Alice Southworth in Old England, 
who caught it up, and read it, and said,‘ Yes, I 
will go.’ And she went! And it was said that 
the governor, at his second wedding, married bis 
first love! Which, according to the new theology, 
furnishes the previdential reason why the first 
Mrs. Bradford fell overboard! [Great laughter. ] 
Now, gentlemen, as you sit to-night in this elegant 
hall, think of the houses in which the Mayflower 
men and women lived in that first winter! 


“Think of a cabin in the wilderness—where 
winds whistled—where wolves howled—where 
Indians yelled! And yet within that log-house, 
burning like a lamp, was the pure flame of 
Christian faith, love, patience, fortitude, heroism! 
As the Star of the East rested over the rude 
manger where Christ lay, so—speaking not irrev- 
erently—there rested over the roofs of the Pil- 
grims a Star of the West—the Star of Empire ; 
and to-day that Empire is the proudest in the 
world! [Applause.] And if we could summon 
up from their graves, and bring hither to-night 
that olden company of long-moldered men, and 
they could sit with us at this feast, in their mortal 
flesh, and with their stately presence, the whole 
world would make a pilgrimage to see those pil- 
grims! [Applause.] How quaint their attire! 
How grotesque their names! How we treasure 
every relic of their day and generation! And 
of all the heirlooms of the earlier times in Yankee- 
land, what household memorial is clustered round 





about with more sacred and touching associations 
than the spinning-wheel! The industrious mother 
sat by it, doing her work while she instructed 
her children! The blushing daughter plied it 
diligently, while her sweetheart had a chair very 
close by! And you remember, too, another 
person who used it more than all the rest—that 
peculiar kind of maiden, well along in life, who, 
while she spun her yarn into one ‘ blue stocking,’ 
spun herself into another. ([Laughter.] But 
perbaps my toast forbids me to touch upon this 
well-known class of Yankee women—restricting 
me, rather, to such women as ‘comforted’ the 
Pilgrims.” [Laughter] 

Mr. Tilton has written a good deal of verse and 
some poetry, enough of the latter to make a volume. 
Acrostics are seldom equal to the lofty mission of 
the poet, but there is merit in the following: 

This grass upon her grave is rankly grown: 

Her memory, still too fresh for graven stone, 

Endures as written on our hearts alone. 

Oh, loving friend ! when we thee hither bore, 

Dim were our eyes and black the weeds we wore; 

Onur grief hath since grown less—our love grown more! 

Sweet gift of God !* whose gift we could not keep! 

If ever angels watch where willows weep, 

A wall of folded wings shall guard thy sleep! 

“The Harp of Andrew Marvell” is an echo of 
the old poet’s ode to Cromwell. It concludes as 
follows : 

Meanwhile, I lay thee on the ground, 
Oh, harp! nor smite thee to a sound, 
For now no poet's stroke 
Hath power to break a yoke. 
But when the tardy earth hath rolled 
Her kingdoms to the age of gold, 
At last a poet’s song 
Shall crumble down a wrong! 

“The Victory of Life,” “The Fellowship of 
Suffering,” are true poems of a deep religions 
tone. I will conclude with the following effort, 
which deserves a place among the best ballads of 
ancient or modern times. 

“ Oh, loitering ship !’’ a sailor cried, 
** Now speed me home, to wed my bride!” 
The ship through flying spray, 
Went bounding on her way. 
“Oh, midnight bells! my watch is done; 
Oh, happy morrow! haste thy sun.” 
Then down he lay, and slept, 
And in his dream he wept. 
He dreamed that suddenly the waves 
Stood fixed and green, like churchyard graves, 
And then a mournful bell 
Rang out a funeral knell. 
* Land, ho !"’ the deck-watch called, with cheers. 
The sleeper wakened from his tears; 
“Oh, day of joy !’’ he said, 
“This night shall I be wed.” 
With eager fect he leaped ashore, 
And stood at Mary’s cottage door ; 
The bride—in white all dressed— 
Was in her grave, at rest! 
———— ae oe 


A very loquacious lady offered to bet her hus- 
band $25 she would not speak a word for a 
week. ‘‘Done,’’ cried the delighted husband, 
instantly putting down the money, which the 
lady as soon took up and put in her pocket, ob- 
serving, naively, that she would secure it until the 
bet was decided. ‘‘Why,’’ said the husband, ‘I 
have won it already,’’ and required her to fork 
over. ‘*Not at all,” said the lady, ‘“‘ you are 
mistaken in the time—I mean the week after I 
am buried.’’ The lady went shopping the same 
afternoon. 


* Theodosia, signifying, in the Greek, given by God. 
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“*Iy I might give a short hiat to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the meb attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.”"—De Foe, 
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OUR NATIONAL CURSE. 





Ir “ drink” has caused the ruin of Ire- 
land, why may it not cause the ruin of 
America? Certain it is, our country 
numbers, to-day, something more than 
400,000 habitual drunkards— imported 
and native; and who that indulges ha- 
' bitually in the use of alcoholic liquors 
can say that he may not soon be added 
to the list? Better men than you, who 
now take but one or two glasses a day, 
have fallen. Ireland’s curse threatens to 
become America’s curse. Shall we per- 
mit it? Is it not enough that one such 
national example should be presented ? 
Look at Ireland! What other country 
on the globe is more beautifully or more 
favorably situated for health, wealth, and 
happiness? With a climate the most 
genial; an atmosphere the most soft and 
salubrious ; a soil of great richness; wa- 
ter soft and pure, and the shamrock—a 
beautiful species of clover—* always so 
green,” Ireland may well be called the 
“gem of the sea.” It is not surprising 
that it should be the land of loving 
hearts, of wit, poetry, and of sweetest 
song. Then why her poverty? One 
will answer, “ A bad government ;” an- 
other, “the Roman Catholic religion ;” 
but we say, “drink.” Correct this— 
make every Irishman a sober man, and 
he would rise at once to thrift, intelli- 
gence, and independence. His intem- 
perance keeps him in poverty, keeps him 
in ignorance, keeps him down. 

We will not deny nor disenss the ob- 
jections urged against the government 
imposed upon him, or the religion he 
cherishes; those are separate matters. 
We are looking after the effects of in- 
temperance on that and on this people. 
What do we see? Thousands of our 
fellow-beings without culture, grown 








gray in ignorance, and clothed with rags. 
Consider what might have been the cir- 
cumstances of those millions had they 
been temperate, educated, and virtuous ! 
What a power! Look at them now! 
How weak, how helpless, how shorn of 
the strength and vigor of a true, enno- 
bling manhood! Shall it be so with na- 
tive-born Americans? Yes, if we drink! 

The Christian Young Men’s Associa- 
tions are now moving in the Temperance 
cause. The Father Mathew Societies 
are reclaiming thousands. Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, has issued a cir- 
cular to young men, in which he says: 

“There is a great work for us to do—a special 
work, which must be done now—a work in which 
every young man can do something—a work 
which can never be done better than it can be 
done now. Our remaining great national curse 
must be fought and conquered. The power of 
the sTRONG-DRINK interest must be broken. The 
spread of drunkenness must be stopped, or we 
are lost. The putting down of drunkenness, and 
the reforming of drunkards, is a work worthy of 
Him whose name we bear. How can we help on 
with the work? 

“ Let every young man set an example of absti- 
nence from strong drink! There is no occasion 
for a healthy man to use liquor atall. It does 
not strengthen the arm; it does not clear the 
head ; it does not brighten the eye ; it does not 
make the footstep firmer ; it does not make the 
man who uses it more industrious, more useful, 
more lovely, or a more worthy member of so- 
ciety. It does not make him more of a gentle- 
man. Even when sick, strong drink is better 
avoided, or used sparingly, under positive medi- 
cal prescription. Many men make drunkards of 
themselves by continuing to use, as a beverage, 
strong drink which has been prescribed as a med- 
icine. Young man, you do not so continue the 
use of epsom salts, castor oil, or mustard plas- 
ters, after recovery from sickness. 

“To drink liquor is dangerous. To abstain 
from it, in spite of temptation to use it, is noble. 
The temptation is presented everywhere. In the 
restaurant where we eat our dinner, the cut-glass 
decanters of fiery poison face us like batteries 
posted for our destruction ; in the social gather- 
ing, the mixture of alcohol and logwood, which 
bears the high-sounding name of some celebrated 
wine, is thrust upon us under the guise of hospi- 
tality and good cheer ; at the wedding, some in- 
toxicating mixture is set before us, and we are 
told that we are guilty of rudeness if we do not 
partake of it; in the family closet, the jug of 
brandy, or the bottle of vile ‘ bitters,’ invites to 
the private pursuit of a course which proves, in 
the end, even as bitter as gall and wormwood. 
If by abstaining you can prevent one friend or 
brother from becoming a drunkard, the sacrifice, 
on your part, of the pleasure of pouring filthy 
stimulants down your throat, will not be in 
vain. 

‘“* Awaken the people to action. Present indica- 





tions show that the people are beginning to think 
on this matter as they have not thought for years. 
People will listen to addresses and lectures on 
the subject as they have not listened to them, 
and will crowd to temperance meetings as they 
have not before crowded. We dare not neglect 
such a favorable time for following up the work 
as this points the present to be. What, then, is 
our duty ? 

“To use every possible individual effort, in 
personal example, in writing, speak@dg, and la- 
boring for the reform of drunkards and the sup- 
pression of drunkenness. 

“To labor as bodies of Christian men, to arouse 
the people by pnblic meetings and otherwise. 
No work comes more legitimately within the 
sphere of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
than this. No work can be more readily done. 
No work promises better or speedier results. 

“ Open your halls and churches. Call the peo- 
ple together. Get your best speakers—ministers, 
lawyers, statesmen, merchants, clerks, anybody 
who has heart and brains to speak, and voice to 
command the people’s attention. Persuade the 
men and the women that there is a mighty work 
to be done, and show them how to do it.” 


i ee 
RIGHT ON. 


Ovr or Darxyess mvto Ligut.—There is one 
great principle which characterizes our times 
more decidedly than any period of the past. 
Mind is advancing in all that can promise glory 
and happiness. It is soaring high into the realms 
of the material universe, and unfolding its God- 
announcing wonders ; it is piercing deep into the 
dark recesses of our little world, and reading 
power, and wisdom, and goodness in the hand- 
writing traced by the finger of God upon the 
tablets of his own workmanship; it is dissever- 
ing matter, and displaying the magical properties 
of its component parts; it is subduing the long- 
established tyranny of the old elements, and 
compelling them to yield their power subservient 
to the good of man: mind is, in short, obtaining 
a glimpse of the true God through the media of 
His Word and His Works, and unraveling the 
mysteries of the nature of man, developing the 
transcendent powers with which he is endowed, 
unfolding the laws to which he is subject, physi- 
cally and spiritually ; and, more than all, if any- 
thing can be more, is abandoning error—ay, 
breaking the thralldom of sin, and becoming free 
to take a high stand in the moral grades of the 
universe. Thus progress is onward. Heaven 
says, “Come up higher,” and obedient man would 
obey. Let us keep “right on,” in the right direc- 
tion, guided by His light, and we shall surely 
reach the haven of eternal peace. 


ao 


Tue PorvuLaTion or Paris.—The present popu- 
lation of Paris is 1,667,841, which, with the 
garrison of 28,300, makes 1,696,141. 

[Just a few more than we have in New York, 
but we shall soon overtake, and then lead the 
fine French capital. We are much younger than 
Paris, and exceed a million !] 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 








“THEY BEST SUCCEED WHO DARE.” 


Martyrs of science, philanthropists, poets, sages who 
live in the hearts of millions, and will “in millions yet 
unborn,” are attestations of the above proposition, no 
less truthful to-day than when uttered centuries ago by 
Ossian, “ king of bards.” 

History is full of proof that to dare to be good, intelli- 
gent, noble, and wise—to develop a pure and beautiful 
selfhood is to succeed; that these possessions are not 
the result of genius, but rather the acquirements of per- 
severance, is proved from the early history of those who 
have adorned the temple of science and halls of art with 
gems long sought for in the mines of knowledge or deep- 
drawn from the well of thought. From obscure birth, 
poor parentage, and advantages exceedingly limited, they 
have plodded slowly along, watching for opportunities 
and catching them by the fore-lock, toiling early and late, 
subsisting on a scanty diet, with apparel scarcely suffi- 
cient for the demand of nature, enduring scoffs, sneers, 
and discouragements, yet aspiring, hoping, “‘ daring ;” 
thus have many of our noblest bumanitarians, our bright- 
est scholars, our most profound philosophers ‘‘ worked 
their passage to the halls of fame, won their laurels, com- 
manded a nation’s respect, and finally been canonized by 
those who once bestowed naught but sneers and rebuffs— 
nevertheless unseen levers aiding up the mount of glory; 
such in many respects is the history of Luther, Harvey, 
Fulton, Copernicus, Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Bona- 
parte, Franklia, Fulton, Grey, Webster, Elizabeth Carter, 
Caroline Hersachell, Sophie Germain, Mrs. Farnham, Ida 
Pfeiffer, Demosthenes, Tasso, Columbus; all that have 
stamped their era with their own originality have done 
so amid untold obstacles, the most perplexing and un- 
yielding, such as ever overcome those who keep not 
the guiding-star in view, and dare to assert their birth- 
right to an independent selfhood and wisdom-crowned 
humanity. 

From the noble and illustrious examples of the past 
and present, let the young be nerved to action, remem- 
bering that the true aim of life should be to get the best 
development of mind, soul, heart, body, al/ that pertains 
to us as an organized, intelligent part of the great family 
of God. If you wish to obtain a scholarship that will 
make you wise, useful, and respected, that shall unfold 
your best capabilities, and enroll you among the frater- 
nity of the learned, assert your wél/, and success is yours ; 
by the enlargement and cultivation of activity you can 
change yourself imto fate—be your own architect; no 
matter if poverty and obscurity be your lot, your victory 
will be much brighter for the polish given it by the 
rough and seemingly unyielding circumstances with 
which you come in contact. Leu each one desirous of 
making life a success, inscribe upon the long winter 
evenings approaching, “‘ Sacred to learning !"’ and let no 
amusement, whatever it may be, interfere with these 
dedicated hours ; be determined to conquer obstacles and 
gain an education that shall be an ornament, a blessing, 
and a power. Be constantly on the alert for a new idea 
with which to enrich the mind; you may find them on 
any scrap of paper you may chance to pick up. Dr. 
Johnson said he “never took up a scrap of paper, how- 
ever small it might be, without obtaining a new idea.” 
The celebrated Jonson was a bricklayer, and with 
trowel in one hand and Horace in the other, he enjoyed 
many rich feasts he might otherwise have lost, and but 
for such application the world might never have heard of 
“rare Ben Jonson.” Elihu Burritt found labor and 
study not incompatible ; while his daring intellect wielded 
mathematics and the languages, his hand was no less 
dextrous at the anvil. Vauvenargue triumphed amid 
war, reverse of fortune, sickness, and everything calcn- 
lated to crush tite hopes cherished in life's morning, still 
the moral purity and beauty of his writings have im- 
mortalized his name, and posterity will reverence what 
many of his own time failed to comprehend. 





Instances proving the wil to be sufficient to overcome 
every impediment to the acquirement of knowledge might 
be adduced from a thousand sources. Milburn, the blind 
orator, while unable to see more than one letter at a 
time, fitted himself for college, entered and studied with 
marked success. Prescott the historian labored under 
similar difficulties, and signally triumphed. France will 
ever bless Montesquieu for his indefatigable labors in 
giving to the world his “Spirit of the Laws,” then and 
now so much admired and meditated upon by the learned ; 
but it was wrought out under disappointments and dis- 
couragements such as few meet with. 

Set your mark high with a determination to reach it, and 
**to fail” is impossible. Rochefoucauld, the polite phi- 
losopher, says, ‘‘ Those who apply themselves too much to 
little things commonly become incapable of greatness.” 
Aim, then, for an expanded, disciplined, refined intellect 
obtained by deep study and reflection, convert knowledge 
into selfhood, make it a part of yourself—knowledge not 
not thus convertible is worse than useless, producing a 
mental dyspepsia, as surplus food produces a like effect 
in the physical organism. 

To the open soul each avenue in God’s domain rolls in 
its flood of knowledge, musical, grand, sublime, making 
in this “tower of the edifice of humanity” melodies 
vibrating sweet concord with those ascending essences 
which speak the Deific in all. The fountains of know- 
ledge, though millions have drank its elixir for ages un- 
numbered, is still replenished from springs untasted. In 
God only is the Ultima-Thule of knowledge. ‘Success 
to him who dares.’ Dare to aspire to purity, nobleness, 
benevolence, humanity; thus obeying the spirit of that 
injunction,‘* Dum vivimus vivamus,” and death, so called, 
will be but life begun. ©. B. H. 


nh 
PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


Dr you ever think how many worlds there are? You 
may perhaps say, ‘Yes, our own world, the invisible 
world, and the countless millions of worlds which gem the 
sky at night, and whose number the human mind can not 
comprehend.” Yes, these, allthese. But there are other 
worlds—as one may say, worlds within worlds, as all 
vegetables and animals teem with other and more minute 
forms of life, and by the aid of the microscope we can 
discern a whole busy world in a drop of water. 

So in the higher stage of human existence. Look, and 
you will perceive innumerable worlds. In the great 
universal world of mankind move the circles of worlds 
which find their elements in classes and conditions. We 
see the religious world, the social world, the literary 
world, the political world, the musical world, and the 
world of Art—all these blending and intertwining, yet 
distinct and separate. 

A nation isto itselfa world. Its institutions, its laws, 
its customs separate it from all others, whose people 
seem as “outsiders.” And within these general or 
national worlds are others existing, comprised in states, 
communities, and neighborhoods; and these in turn 
divided into worlds made up of social circles and pro- 
moting happiness through kindred sympathies, pursuits, 
and tastes. And still more distinct and nearer to each 
individual world is the world which-holds the bosom 
friends, the relatives, the home circle. + 

But there is still a separate world in the mind of every 
human creature. We carry a world within our bosoms, 
a world of thoughts, emotions, aims, desires, passions, 
virtues, and vices, a world to which no other can entirely 
assimilate, and with which no other can wholly sym- 
pathize. This last and least world is the most curious and 
incomprehensible of all. The conception of it is almost 
too vast for human mind to grasp. Of the millions who 
have lived, and now live, those who are ushered into ex- 
istence every moment and those who go out, each sepa- 
rate beating heart is the center of a world of thought and 
feeling ; and yet there is a Power so omnipresent that not 
one action, word, or thought of the least, the meanest, 
escapes its all-seeing eye, and a mercy so full as to 
stoop to heed and answer the cry of the lowest. Even in 
the spirit of animal existence is His care extended, for 
our Saviour says a ‘‘ sparrow shall not fall to the ground 
without our Father ;” and though wonderful our organi- 
zation, and great the capabilities with which He hath 





endowed us, yet one of us is but an atom, a grain, a dust 
in the immensity of God’s creation. 

With all the adoration which the weak human heart can 
hoid should we bow to Him who holdeth heaven and 
earth, and life and death. I need no angel from heaven, 
no soul from the invisible world, to tell me that God 
liveth. Do not heaven, earth, and our own frames pro- 
claim Him? How darkened must be reason’s throne in 
the soul-world of the skeptic who, perceiving the 
thoughts which move in his own mind, feeling the vital 
currents coursing in his own body, walking a perfect 
earth, scanning the wondrous heavens and breathing the 
air which sustains him, can attribute all to chance! 

But though in this present state of existence the great 
mass of humanity are divided into separate worlds, cach 
more or less indifferent to all the rest, and all inevitably 
narrowing down to the individual world in eech human 
breast, do you not think that when in another and better 
world, with our capabilities enlarged and our affections 
purified and strengthened, ourselves pure and dwelling 
with the pure, that the love our hearts shall give spon- 
taneously will flow merely in narrow channels toward a 
few, where all are the beloved of God? In that heaven 
where we shall be enabled in all truth to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, our souls will be so expanded through 
God's love as to joyfully and equally embrace all heaven's 
bright host ; and the love which links heaven’s dwellers 
in eternal bliss will flow ever upward to its Infinite 
Source. Our natures may be so elevated as to embrace 
millions with a love as ardent and deep as that we now 
bestow on the few who make up the world of our affec- 
tions. Of each heart which loves its Creator may be said, 


“For He who makes His love to be 
A refuge and a healing balm, 
Sees what is possible to me— 


Not what I am. BERTHA. 


ee ee 
. 
HORACE MANN AND PHRENOLOGY. 


ComMPARED with the other sciences, Phrenology seems 
to have few friends, and to gain them slowly. It is not 
yet popular. Occasionally we find such a person as 
Horace Mann advocating it, and trying to elevate it above 
the low level at which too many put it, but for this he is 
not honored, except by the friends of the science; in- 
stead, it is wondered why a man of such abilities shonld 
have seen any good in such a subject, and remarked with 
regret that this was his weak point; we say, not so, and 
claim that this was a strong point. He had the good 
sense to see Phrenology in its true light—as a valuable 
science, which, if understood and applied, would be of 
great benefit to the human race, and “‘ knowing, he dared 
maintain,”’ and in the future, if honored for any one thing 
in particular, it will be for this, when such remarks as 
were made by Dr. Holmes, to show his contempt for the 
science, will be forgotten or remembered with the same 
feeling which we now have for learned men of the past 
who ridiculed the steam-engine and other useful arts and 
sciences. Horace Man believed in that saying which was 
cut in bold relief on that Grecian temple of old, ** Know 
thyself,” and he knew of no better way to accomplish 
the same than by being well versed in Phrenology; this, 
he saw, would give man a complete knowledge of him- 
self; which was what philosophers for ages had been 
trying to accomplish. Therefore he took much interest 
in it, and recommended it to the world by example and 
precept. For this we honor him the more, and are glad 
to claim him as a friend and advocate of Phrenology, and 
‘wish that there were many more like him. 3. PLN. 

ep oe 


Friznpsurr.—I like to make friends. 
What would this world be if one must go through it ever 
empty-handed? With no arm to lean upon when weari- 
ness overcometh; with no tender voice to reanimate 
when disappointment overwhelmeth ; no loving smile— 
no fond caress to ease the ache and heal the wound to 
which the unwary soul so often exposes itself in the 
tiresome Rtn) Bone the cradle tothe grave! It seums 
to me—I speak in all reverence—that even the love of the 
Divine One—our Saviour—would hardly satisfy these 
craving, hungry hearts, if we possessed not human 
affection as well. To be a friend; that means to be true 
—to be kind—to be patient—to be trusting—unsclfish in 

rosperity—staunch in adversity—constant even through 
Siagraee. It is a great thing to be a friend ; very few of 
us realize how great. A FRIEND. 
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MORALITY. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In these times, when the moral 
sense of our communities has been dlunéed, in a measure, 
by the series of startling events that have taken place 
during the four past historic years, it is well enough to 
look around us and see in what manner the morals of 
our people can be improved. 

Is it feasible to think of inculcating religious and 
moral teachings by legal obligation? I think it is entirely 
so. Some persons in carping criticism may say that this 
is approximating to the old Puritanic times, when com- 
pulsory attendance at church was exacted. To these I 
would say, if some of the old Puritanic customs were in 
yogue among us at the present day, we would have a far 
more tractable class of citizens. 

During recent times the people of New England have 
thought it no invasion of the citizen's liberty to compel 
their childrcn to be educated, in order that they may not 
come to manhood shiftless and incapable, and thus be a 
burden on community. And in the same manner, with- 
out any further violation of jures civis, could not a law be 
enacted to the end that all men should receive somé re- 
ligious instruction? Men and women yearly go down to 
their graves without a ray of divine light ever falling 
upon their benighted souls. 

Ignorant men are mischievous neighbors, and usually 
hostile to the weal of the State; but how much more so 
are those totally devoid of any moral or religious prin- 
ciples! ‘A godless population is a population ungovern- 
able except by a despotism,” is a manifest truism. A 
pocute must be religious to be capable of permanent 
iberty. It is vital to free government that its citizens 
should have a knowledge of God's government. 

Law, you will say, can not fashion devout worshipers 
nor make virtuons citizens. But that argument scarcely 
warrants an inference that the law is powerless in the 
premises, and can do nothing to place the citizen ina 
more advantageous position to become devout and virtu- 
ous. I would not go so far as to make it necessary to be 
moral or religions in order to receive the electivo fran- 
chise—for church and state would in this manner be con- 
nected; but I would compel the children of citizens to 
attend some religious meeting of instruction at least once 
@ week, Thus, when one generation has passed away, 
and the whilom children have become citizens, then a 
more universal moral tone would pervade our community. 

Cc. MARCELLUS. 

[We are decidedly in favor of the religious education. 
The family altar at home is the right place to begin this 
work. But the question is, how to induce godless 
parents to adopt religious practices? The first question 
which would naturally arise would be what kind of re- 
ligion should be taught? There are more than a thou- 
sand modes of worship among men; and more than three 
hundred different creeds among Christians. Whocan fix 
on the right mode? Shall it be Roman Catholic? or shall 
it be Protestant? High Church, or Low Church? New 
School, or Old School? Quaker, or Shaker? Or shall 
the proposed law simply compel parents to choose? If 
left for the majority to settle the question, the Catholics 
would have it all their own way. The question is open. 
Readers may consider it, clergymen and legislators may 
act upon it. 
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Brank Prizes.—A _ gentleman in 
Sumpter, Mich., writes us that a number of his neigh- 
bors have been wickedly swindled by lottery and jewelry 
dealers in New York. He says, “He sent them ten 
dollars, for which they sent him two tickets which were 
expected to draw $250! but as they now say they were 
only agents for the company, he must send them twenty 
dollars more—and then they would send him the grceen- 
backa, the jewelry, or the prizes. And now he can hear 
nothing from them. He calls on us to expose the 
swindlers—instead of which we simply publish his state- 
ment in pgrt, and again warn our friends to trust their 
money to nobody whom they do not know or who has 
not an established reputation for henorable business 
transactions. The verdant greens who expect to get $250 
for $10 are still living, and not only patronize the mock 
auctions, the gift enterprises, and the lotteries, but the 
quack medicine men who advertise specifics for all com- 
plaints, put up in Jarge quart bottles, with the name of 
the maker on the label! ‘“ None others genuine.” Pills 
for headache, backache, and heartache, “‘ only 25 cents 
a box.” But it takes all sorts of people to give variety, 
and to furnish a support for rogues. 





A GOOD LETTER. 
A YOUNG MAN’S GRATITUDE. 


SMITHFIELD, OnTO. 

My Dear Sm: I wishI had been at your lecture in 
the Medical College of Pennsylvania. Knowing you 
as I do—your advice is received as flowers receive the 
gentle rain. You brought me to your hospitable house, 
and introduced me there to your friends when you did 
not know me. It puzzles me how you dared it; but you 
are a phrenologist, and that accounts for the mute lan- 
guage of passingglances. I wasunknown anda stranger 
in the midst of strangers, anfl you knew me at a look. 
You saw that I did not feel at home, and you brought me 
toa happy one. I often remained up to twelve at night 
with you, surrounded by scientific books and papers, and 
I listened with pride and pleasure to your animated con- 
versation—you did not know where to stop, and I did 
not feel tired. I was not absolutely well-dressed, though 
I could have dressed, and wherever I am I can not forget 
you. 

With reference to “ haunting and reciting in taverns,” 
Inever did it. Ihave been in many battles; I haveseen 
comrades strewn like October leaves around me; shot 
and shell have burstand whizzed about me. In the camp, 
even where letters are hard to get, I got yours, and 
obeyed its gentle dictates. I have had the means to fol- 
low the extravagant habits of less meditative young men 
than myself; and on pondering your letter I refrained, 
while I shunned the socicty of the low and vulgar. I 
have been wild, but not intentionally bad; I had many 
examples, but nature within me prompted the caution, 
and I recoiled from the temptation. 

Speaking of “ drinking’’—this place is not like your 
town; not a drop of liquor is allowed to be sold here. 
This is the difference. If a drunken man were to pass 
through this place, he would bea natura! curiosity! The 
young men would snecrat him—the old men would shake 
their heads—old women would hold up their hands and 
exclaim, “‘ wretched!” “ wretched!"—little children 
would run screaming, and hide, frightened out of their 
wits; even dogs (unaccustomed to the sight) would bark 
at him as he'd stagger on! This is no place for so foul a 
character. Nature seems to shine, to make the living 
horror more visible, and to unvail to the shuddering con- 
science the dark and serious volume of violated law! A 
man who takes what is vulgarly termed “a horn,” even 
moderately, is not respected. 

I keep myself close to study. Iam going to lecture, as 
youencourage me. I sent to Fowler and Wells for books, 
charts, ete., etc. Iam adownright student now. Who 
can truly estimate the pleasures of Phrenology and 
Psychology but he who bathes in their pellucid foun- 
tains! and those who revel in those studies as the butter- 
fly in a field of flowers! There are mines to delve into— 
gems to bring up, more brilliant than the gold of Ophir 
and the gems of Samarcand. There are delights that I 
never dreamt of, and they rise before me. Gross men 
can never see them, for the mind is obtuse and clonded— 
the brain filled with heavy vitiating matter. Many thanks 
for your attentions, they have followed me even from 
your home to mine, and were present in the midnight 
bivouac! I am even imitating your style. You have 
made me another man. You promised me a new scene 
for fancy, a new hope, and a distant imperishable splend- 
or gleaming out before the eye of reason, and I shall re- 
member you. Yours, very truly, 8. 





Mr. Eprror: However we may be involved in the cob- 
webs of metaphysics, or lost in the mazes of their con- 
fusion—however we may give up ourselves to philosoph- 
ical disputation—however we may abandon ourselves to 
the tangled and ill-natured arguments of the “ wrangler,” 
we can not avoid admiring the freshness and the beaming 
mentality of the young. Their wonder is even pleasing; 
they see the light behind thecloud. There is nothing so 
beautiful as a young mind, unvitiated by debauchery and 
untrammeled by the settled habits of dissipation, looking 
higher and higher for something that dazzles it with its 
conception. e 

The author of the above letter, if he only recollected, 
took much of his improvement from your publications, 
but in the strength of his friendship he has forgotten that. 

I look upon a letter like the above as a fitle. Titles are 
honorable, and encouraging distinction—they prompt 
ambition to a noble struggle—they stir and clevate, and 
fling the intellect upon its own resources to obtain them. 

We plant a seed @vhat a pleasant duty! We should a# 
be planting)—we plant it—it sprouts and blossoms—it 
becomes aliving splendor! Coax the young plant—study 
it—revolve the doctrine of its existence—turn it round 
and round, and however you turn it, it is ever beautiful, 
and speaks of an imperishable something which it typi- 
fies, There is no greater proof of it than that we feel it, 
and consent to it without an argument. It belongs to 
Psychology, the science of the never-ending soul, and it 
points toa permanent and future dwelling in a scene that 
never changes—eternal as the heavens. “The only am- 
aranthine flower an earth is virtue; the only lasting 
treasure, truth /” 





The advice of the young is impulsive; that of more 
experienced men may be as full of color and even en- 
thusiasm, but if such a one be advanced in the finer and 
higher studies of spiritual existence, the base of that ad- 
vice is Truth, whose colors are those which are stranger 
and more pleasant than those of fiction. Byron says, 
knowingly, ‘“* truth is stranger than fiction.” It docs not 
follow that because a man is old or middle-aged he can 
not sparkle. Youth should not forget its older friends, 
In fact, if an old man be a learned man, it is then that he 
sparkles most, for it takes toil and years of experience to 
paint and varnish the vehicle of knowledge. The best 
masters and companions for the aspiring young are the 
aspiring old. T. F. 


a 
BUSINESS COLLEGES FOR LADIES. 


We have colleges for ladies of which our country may 
well be proud; but science is taught in them, not business, 
Those schools are for the wealthy—for daughters from 
happy homes. Those schools are not within the reach of 
the bereaved poor, however worthy and gifted. Can we 
not have colleges where theory and practice are com- 
bined, exclusively for the ladies? Colleges where every 
woman who wishes to make herself useful can have a few 
months’ instruction and training? Colleges for richand 
poor? Let no line of caste be drawn in schools in this 
democratic country. 

Look atthe amount appropriated by Congress in the 
“land grant for agricultural colleges,” by which grant to 
some States thirty thousand acres are allotted for each 
representative and senator in Congresst Can there not 
be an appropriation also for business calleges for ladies ? 
Do not the timescall for it? Does not duty to the living, 
as well as duty to the fallen hero, urgently demand it? 

Elevate woman—give to her active hand and brain em- 
ployments that are congenial to her tastg—cmployment 
that will support her honorably, at.d you raise her above 
temptation. Such employment of time would be health- 
invigorating, and soul-expanding. No energetic busi- 
ness woman will ever die of sentimentalism. Here is 
where a grand specific lies ; 

“For woman falls by love—not lust.” 

Man need not fear that by such a course of business 
training woman would usurp his “ place of power.” She 
would truly be his “‘helpmate.”’ There are places for all. 
Look at the broad West, with the inviting fields open for 
enterprise. How gladly would thousands of our returned 
soldiers with their brides hasten to the Western States 
and Territories, there to delve for the buried wealth of 
the rich mines, would the Government only give them an 
outfit! Give them the remaining army wagons, the army 
horses, the tents, the blankets, the provisions, their 
guns, “McClellan’s thousands of shovels,” and the 
“ American flag,” and let them go. Were this privilege 
granted to the soldiers, we should soon sce whole colonies 
on their winding way. ‘ They would make the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose."’ Give them a percentage on 
all the treasure they would unearth, to pay them 2vell for 
their toil, and the balance would soon pay the /as¢ dollar 
of the “public debt." Thus there would be room for 
all! 

Let us have business collezes for the ladies, sustained by 
the Governfnent, as the military school at West Point is 
sustained. Let all the surroundings be pleasant, and let 
them be free institutions. A few months of energetic 
study and labor would enable the student to prepare for 
business, consequently the expense to Government for 
each pupil would be but a trifle. Let those colleges be 
similiar in the manner of instruction to the ordinary 
business colleges, with the exception that all teachings 
be suitable for ladies instead of gentlemen. Letthere be 
acommercial training, together with other branches of 
business that women /as followed with honor and profit. 
Let there be beneficent facilities for ladies to prepare 
for the professions. Let the fine arts be taught and ap- 
preciated, with all their beautifying influences. Con- 
template the good that would emanate from such col- 
leges. Young genius there 

“Would warmer glow, and proudly feel 
The spirit burn with emulative zeal ; 
Buoyant with lofty hopes, the soul would rise 
Imbued at once with nobler energies. 
Letpsic, O10. MRS. CLARA L, MEACHAM, 
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Literary Notices. 








[Au works noticed in Tut PurenoLoGcicaL JouRNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.]} 





Tur Women or Meruopisau. Its three 
foundresses—Susanna Wesley, the Countess of Hunt- 
ington, and Barbara Heck; with sketches of their 


male associates and successors in the early history of 
ro Denomination. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New 


York: Caritonand Porter. 1866. 16mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

To the lover of religious literature, few if any more at- 
tractive volumes than the one before us can be offered. 
True working, persistent propagandist and practical 
Christians, as well as devoted and prayerful disciples of 
Jesus, were the carly professors of Methodism, and 
among the foremost of them were the three accomplished, 
noble-hearted, and zealous women, biographical sketches 
of whom form the principal portion of Dr. Stevens’ most 
admirable volume. The style in which the stories of 
these three worthies is told is chaste, unpretentious, 
lively, facile, and well suits the subject. The sketch of 
Susanna Wesley is particularly good, and the whole will 
be read with interest, not only by Methodists, but by 
religious people of all denominations. 


SpencertAn Kry to Practica, Pen- 
maNsuir. Prepared for the Spencerian Authors. By 
H. C. Spencer. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1866. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

This handsome, well-arranged, and copiously illustrated 
manual leaves little to be desired in the way of intro- 
duction, so far, at least, as it can be put into words and 
figures. It treats of the theory of Penmanship, of posi- 
tion, of movements, classifies and analyzes the letters of 
the alphabet, pointg out the common faults in forming 
each letter, and, what is better, tells us how to correct 
tem (an admirable feature in the work); gives direc- 
tions for teaching, etc. It should be considered éndiés- 
pensable to the teacher, and exceedingly useful to every 
person who desires to write a legible and handsome 
hand. What a blessing it would be to us poor, over- 
worked editors if all our contributors would take lessons 
from it in Spencerian Penmanship! 


Geotocicat Sketcurs. By L. Agassiz. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1 50. 


A volume upon any subject connected with natural 
science from the pen of the learned and gifted Professor 
Agassiz is sure to be interestiug and instructive, and 
can not need our indorsement. We have here something 
of the poetry as well as the facts of science, and to any 
one who has a taste for the study of the earth and its 
pre-historic records, these papers have the charm of a 
romance, and especially is this the case with the sketches 
headed “* Amcrica the Old World,” ** The Fern Forests of 
the Carboniferous Period,’ “Mountains and their Or- 
igin,” and ‘‘ The Growth of Continents.” 
PurysiocNomy, or StcNs of CHARACTER. 

Part IV. New York: Fowler and Wells. 12mo. 

1866. Paper. $1. 

The concluding part of this important work is now in 
press and will be ready about the time this paper will 
reach our subscribers. We defer any extended notice 
till our next, and will only add that it does not fall 
behind the previous parts in interest, and contains 
chapters on “ Grades of Intelligence ;*’ “Animal Heads ;” 
“Comparative Physiognomy;” ‘“Graphomancy and 
Chiromancy ;” * Exercises in Expression :” “* The Seoret 
of Beauty; “Childhood, or Effects of Training ;* 
“ Character-Reading ;" “* Miscellaneous Addenda ;”’ and 
“ Recapitulation.”” Orders for this Part and for the 
whole work may be sent at once. 


Lucy Artyn. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1 50. 

This story possesses considerable merit as a picture of 
American life, and illustrates the author's acknowledged 
power and skill as a story teller, though in the latter re- 
spect it is inferior to some of his previous works. Mod- 
ern Spiritualism plays an important part in the story, and 
is handled with a good deal of dramatic effect. 
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A New Coox Boox. Among our 
most enterprising and popular book publishers we 
may name Messrs. Dick AND FirzGrRaLp, of New York. 
But it must not be inferred that we indorse or approve 
all the works they publish. Their list embraces many 
very excellent, nay, almost indispensable, publications. 
Discriminating purchasers will select what they want: 
Among their latest re-issues is 


Mrs. Crowen’s American Lapy’s 
Cookery Boor, with 1,200 Original Receipts for Pre- 
paring and Cooking Soups and Broths, Fish and Oysters, 
Clams, Muscles, and Scollops, Lobsters, Crabs, and 
Terrapins, Meats of all kinds, Poultry and Game, Eggs 
and Cheese, Vegetables and Salads, Sauces of all kinds, 
Fancy Desserts, Puddings and Custards, Pies and Tarts, 
Bread and Biscuit, Rolls and Cakes, Preserves and 
Jellies, Pickles and Catsups, Potted Meats, etc. The 
whole being a Complete System of American Cookery. 
Tilustrated with several Diagrams. Price, post-paid, 
$2. See the advertisement for other works published 
by these gentlemen. 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Puiates. A New Edition of the set of six Plates by Dr. 
TRALL, embracing the Heart and Lungs, Dissections, 
Nervous System, the Eye and the Ear, Digestion, 
Circulation, and the Skin; nicely Colored, as in life, and 
Mounted, ready for use. Physicians, Lecturers, and 
others, may now be supplied for $20. They may be sent 
by express. Besides the above, which have been out of 
print for some time past, we have the following: 

SureicaL ANATOMY OF THE NECK. 
Size of Life. A capital dissection. Colored. $1 25. 

ANATOMY OF THE Mate AnD FEMALE 
Petvis. One of each. Showing each in their various 
parts. $1 25 cents each. May be had at this office. 


Suacestions To Youna MEN oN THE 
Subsect oF MARRIAGE, AND Hints To Youno Lapres 
AND TO HusBANDs AND Wives. By John Ellis, M.D. 
New York: C.S. Westcott & Co. 1866. 12mo. Paper, 
25 cents. 

Works on the same subject and of greater pretensions 
are by no means scarce, but we know no one that con- 
tains more really trustworthy practical information and 
useful advice than this, The author very rightly goes 
back to childhood and early youth, and points out the 
early violations of the laws of our being from which re- 
sults much of the unhappiness of married life. We 
should be glad to see Dr. Ellis’ pamphlet widely circu- 
lated, and can cordially recommend it, not only to all 
who are married or who expect to marry, but to every 
man and woman who has the welfare and progress of the 
race at heart. 


Tue Crvm, Law.—In answer to re- 
peated inquiries, we may state, young men about enter- 
ing upon the study of the law should read, 1st. Hoffman's 
Legal Study, an introductory treatise. 2d. Blackstone, 
as a whole, or in the condensed form edited by Devereux. 
3d. Kent's Commentaries. 4th. Walker's American Law. 
All the law books specially noticed below are valuable 
treatises, and indispensable to a thorough knowledge of 
legal principles. These works may be obtained by post 
or express from this office. 

1. Horruan’s LecatStrupy. Design- 
ed for the student in the outset of his career. 2 vols, 
8vo. Sheep, $7 50. 


2. Deverevx’s Krnne’s BLACKSTONE. 


Blackstone reduced to questions and answers. 1 vol. 
8vo. Sheep, $4 50. 
8. Deverevx’s Kinne’s Kent. The 


most material parts of Kent’s Commentaries reduced to 
questions and answers. ivol. Svo. Sheep, $4 50. 

4. WatkKEr’s Amertcan Law. A 
treatise on American Jurisprudence in general. 8vo. 
Sheep, $7. 

Broom’s Lecat Maxims. <A compila- 
tion of thé maxims of common law, with their explana- 
tions. 8vo. Sheep, $6. 

A TREATISE ON THE Nature, Prin- 
CIPLES, AND RULEs oF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EvIDENCE. By 
Alexander M. Burrill, Esq.; a learned and highly inter- 
esting wogk. 8vo, pp. 800. $7. 
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Haustep’s Dicest or tHe Law or 
Evipence. Recommended by the first Jurists. 2 vols. 
$i. 


A Treatise ON THE Measure oF 
DamaceEs. By Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. Improved 
edition. 1 large vol. $10. 

Dean’s, Bryant, anp Srratron’s 
ComurerctaL Law. An admirable book for the student 
on Mercantile relations. 1vol. 8vo. $4 50. 

Coorer’s Justin1an. The Institutes of 
Justinian translated, with notes and references. 8vo. $7. 

INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Public and private. By Daniel Gardner, Esq., 2 boek of 
authority. $6. 

Assotr’s Forms or Practice anp 
PLeapine. Adapted to the Middle and Western States. 
2vols. 8vo. $12 50. 

Parties wishing law publications other than those 
mentioned, can obtain them through us. 


Nortn anp Sourn.—Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells have issued in a neat pamphlet of eight pages, 
the speech of Alexander H. Stephens, delivered before the 
Legislature of Georgia on Washington's birthday, on the 
Restoration of the Union. It should be widely circulated 
North and South, and will do much to allay sectional and 
hostile feeling. Price 5 cents, prepaid. 


Iowa Pusiic Documents.—We are 
indebted to Hon. E. M. Wright for valuable public docu- 
ments of the State of Iowa, among which are “ Census 
Returns of the Different Counties,”’ ** Criminal Returns,” 
“* Agricultural College Annual Report,” and ** Report of 
the Auditor of State.” 

A “Heap Center.” Messrs. Rock- 
woop & Co., Photographers, 839 Broadway, N. Y., sent 
usa fine “‘ carte de visite’’ of the O’Mahony—Irish-Ameri- 
can “* Head Center” of the terrible “‘Fanians. Colonel 
O'Mahony looks calm and quiet, cool and self-possessed, 
and very much like an intelligent Irish gentleman. It is 
true there is lightning in his eye, and thunder in his 
voice, and fight in his Roman nose, with an intellect to 
plan, and energy to execute. Beware! Don’t step on 
his toes ! 


Tue Srrucrure or AntMAL Lire.— 
Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musicin January and February, 1862. By Louis Agassiz, 
Professor of Zoology and Geology in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 8vo, pp. viii., 128. Cloth, $2 75. 


Grant AND His Campartens: A Mili- 
tary Biography. By Henry Cappe, A.M., Editor of the 
United States Service Magazine. 8vo, pp.520. Portraits 
and Maps. Cloth, $3 75. —— 

Tur Puystorocy or Man; designed 
to represent the Existing State of Physiological Science 
as applied to the Functions of the Human Body. By 
Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York, etc. Introduction: The Blood, Circulation, Respir- 
ation. 8vo, pp. 502. Dlustrated. Cloth, $5. 


Ture Poenomena or Piant Lire. By 
Leo II. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany, etc. 12mo, pp. 
93. Cloth, $1 25. 

By Thomas 


Man AND THE GOSPEL. 
Guthrie, D.D. 12mo, pp. iii., 455. Cloth, "$2. 25. 


Lire oF THE Most REVEREND JOHN 
Iivenes, D.D, first Archbishop of New York, with ex- 
tracts from his private correspondence. By John R. G. 
Hassard. 8vo, pp. 519. Cloth, $4 50. 


Lyra Consoxationtis ; or Hymns for 
the Day of Sorrow and Weariness. Edited by Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. 16mo, pp. viii., 317. Cloth, $2 25. 


Scnoot For AMERICAN GRAPE CUr- 
TURE: a brief but thorough and practical guide to the Lay- 
ing out of Vineyards, the Treatment of Vines, and the 
Production of Wine in North America. By Frederick 
Muenih, a citizen of Missouri. Translated from the 
German, by Elizabeth H. Cutter. 16mo, pp. 139. Boarda, 
$1 25. 
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France, from the 
mest remote period to 1789. Vols. 14and 15. The de- 
cline ofthe French Monarchy. By Henri Martin. Trans- 
lated from the fourth Paris edition by Mary L. Booth. 
Royal Svo, pp. xvi., 546, vili., 623. Maps. Cloth, $8 50. 


SprrirvatismM IpENTICAL with AwN- 
crent Sorcery, New Testament Demonology, and Mod- 
ern Witchcraft; with the testimony of God and man 
against it. By W. McDonald. Cloth $1 50. 


Tue Hisrory oF 


New Post Orrice Direcrory. Al- 
phabetical List of Post Offices in the United States, with 
the names of Postmasters (except at suspended offices) 
as published by the Post Office Department, with an ap- 
pendix, etc. Roy. 8vo, pp. 238. Paper, $1 73; cloth, $2 25. 


UniversaL PaTHFINDER AND Bust- 
Ness MAn’s Pocket Companion. Being a guide for all 
People to all subjects, and to al Lands. By M. N. Olm- 


sted. 16mo, pp. 186. Paper, $1; Cloth $1 2. 


Poems or Reticious Sorrow, Com- 
rort, CounNsEL, AND Aspiration. Selected by F. J. 
Child. 16mo, pp. 238. Velvet cloth, $2. 





Tue Eruics or tHe Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalli- 
zation. By John Ruskin. 12mo, pp. 250. Cloth, $1 50. 





Trsune Atmanac and Political Reg- 
ister for 1866. 16mo, pp. 96. N.Y. Paper, 2% cents. 


A Dictionary oF THE Brste for gen- 
eral use, with engravings, maps, and tables. The best 
thing of the kind yet published. $2. 


-A Prace For EVERYTHING, AND 
EVERYTHING IN ITs Piace. An excellent book for young 
people, illustrating the family proverb. By Cousin Alice. 





12mo. $1 2. — 
Crarkx’s Searcu or Trutn. 12mo. 
$1 50. A good book. — 


Music.—Adams & Co., Boston, have 
lately published ‘‘ Lost Marguerite,” and “* Love Never 
Sleeps,” by L. H. Gurney; “ There’s no Such Girl as 
Sally,” by Felix Krupper; all charming songs. 

Horace Watérs, New York, issues “ Pleasant Mem- 
ories,”’ a collection of Popular Polkas, Schottishes, etc. ; 
** L’Africaine,” “* Transcriptions Brillantes,”’ and “* My 
Last Home." 

From Oliver Ditson, Boston, we have “Lord Dun- 
dreary,’ a Polka; “Dernier Pensée Musicale,” from 
Meyerbeer’s * L’Africaine,” and “ Eureka,” a Polka, by 
L. B. Whitney. 

A History or tat Wortp from the 
Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Philip Smith, 
B.A. Vol. 3. Ancient History. From the Triumvirate 
of Tiberius Gracchus to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
8vo. Pp. xvi., 783. Mapsand Plans. Cloth. $4. 


New Law anp Form Book; contain- 
ing Instructions for Ordinary Transactions, with numer- 
ous Precedents and Forms, designed for the use of 
Business and Professional Men, County and Town 
Officers, Minors, Mechanics, and Farmers, and adapted to 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 
Pp. 735. Sheep. $85. —— 


Mackenziz’s Ten Tuovusanp Re- 
certs. An entirely New Edition, carefully Revised and 
Re-written, containing Improvements and Discoveries 
up to October, 1865. 8vo. $32. 


American Reapy ReEckoNER; con- 
taining Tables for rapid calculation of Aggregate Values, 
Wages, Salaries, etc. By B. H. Day, Esq. 16mo. 
Pp. 192 Cloth. $3. —— 

Book or Praise. Psalms and Hymns 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. With Music. Half 
cloth. $3. a 

Arcuirecturre. Designs for Street 
Fronts, Suburban Houses and Cottages. Comprising in 
all 382 Designs and 714 Dlustrations. By M. F. Cum- 
mings, Architect, Troy, N. Y., and C. H, Miller, Architect, 
Toledo, Ohio. Large 4to. 52 Plates. Cloth. $11. 
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Tue Boston Macnrist. Being a 
complete School for the Apprentice as well as the 
advanced Machinist. Showing how to Make and Use 
every Tool in every Branch of the Business. With a 
Treatise on Screw and Gear Cutting. By Walter Fitz- 
gerald. 18mo. Pp. 80. Cloth. 90 cents. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 
Guthrie, D.D. 
$2 3. 

Tuer Women or Mernopism: Its 
Three Foundresses, Susanna Wesley, the Countess of 
Huntington, and Barbara Heck. By Abel Stevens, 
LL.D. 12mo. Pp. 304. Cloth. $1 %. 


By Thomas 
12mo. Pp. 455. Tinted paper. Cloth. 


Tur GOVERNMENT AND LAWS OF THE 
Unitep States. A View of the Rise, Progress. and 
Organization of the State and National Governments. 
8vo. Pp. 500. Sheep. $5 50. 


A New Popvtar Heauru Journat is 
announced, to be edited by Dr. R. T. Trall, and published 
in the interest of the Hygienic Medical System, embrac- 
ing, in all their relations, the subjects of Bodily Develop- 
ment, Mental Iygiene, the Laws of Life, the Conditions 
of Health, Normal Agriculture, Progressive Sociology, 
and the Treatment of Diseases without Drug Medicines. 





Tue Mernopist—One of the ablest of 
our religious weeklies, offers to subscribers two very 
interesting books in connection with the paper, for which 
see advertisements. 


Mvsic.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 
of Boston, and Mr. Horace Waters of New York, appeal 
to those with musical faculties, offering their newest and 
choicest productions in our advertising pages. All we 
know or can say of those gentlemen is in their favor. 


Tue Herarp or HEAttH is publishing 
sermons bearing on the subject as, a special inducement 
for parties to subscribe. We are glad to note the fact 
that clergymen are now giving some attention to physi- 
ology. 

Tue ExamIver AND CHRONICLE is be- 
lieved to be one of the most influential, as it certainly is 
one of the handsomest and best edited Baptist newspapers 
in America. It has swallowed up and concentrated in 
itself at least two or three other papers, and may most 
appropriately be called “ the cream of the Baptist press.” 
While we can not specially recommend the peculiar doc- 
trines advocated by any particular religious journal, we 
may speak of the meritorious qualities of all. We would 
have our readers send stamps for a sample copy. 


Messrs. ScuERMERUORN, Bancrorr & 
Co. advertise several educational journals of real merit, 
which have, collectively, an immense circulation and 
the most healthy influence. 


Tur American Farmer claims to be 
the cheapest journal of the kind in America. How the 
editor ‘makes it pay” at $1 a year we do not know. It 
is a good-looking octavo of thirty-two pages, with illus- 
trations, and is well-printed on excellent paper. 


Tue American ArrIsAN is a first-class 
weekly, devoted to inventors, manufacturers, mechanics, 
and publishes the official list of “Claims” of all Patents 
issued weekly from the United States Patent Office; 
Reports of Law Cases relating to Patents; the whole 
forming an Encyclopedia of General Information on a 
variety of topics connected with the Industrial Arts, the 
Progress of Invention, etc. It is handsomely illustrated 
and elegantly printed. Send for a sample. 


“Toe Frecp anp Firesipe,” “ Tue 
Key Strong,” and “ Tae Runa JouRNAL” are all pub- 
lished by William B. Smith & Co., of Raleigh, N. C. 
Prospectuses, on another page, give full particulars as to 
objects, terms, and time of publishing. These gentlemen 
also announce several new books by native writers, which 
promise to become popular. We wish the best success, 
to all useful endeavors in the line of literature among 
our Southern fellow-countrymen. 








Tae Country GENTLEMAN AND Atr- 
BANY CULTIVATOR have been consolidated, and now ap- 
pear weekly in one handsome quarto, devoted to the 
great foundation interest of civilization, acricuLtuRE in 
all its departments, Farmers should not be without a 
first-class weekly, and the Country Gentleman professes 
to be this. 

Tue Lirrte Corporat.—This is the 
unique title of a very spirited monthly adapted to the 
comprehension and instruction of Boys and erris, If 
continued as it commenced, it must become as popular as 
Peter Parley in his palmiest days. 





Tue Curistian Inquirer, organ of the 
Unitarian Church, edited with marked ability, may be 
said to take the lead among the papers of this denomina.- 
tion in America. 


Wartson’s Art JouRNAL—now adver- 
tised—has already been favorably noticed in the A. P. J, 
We are glad to note “progress and improvement” in 
every department of its handsome pages. 

In passing, we may state, for the information of the 
Editor, that one of the Latter Day Saints recently called 
at our office and denied the correctness of his statement— 
the Art Journal's correspondent—concerning the poetess 
Miss Carmichael, who was said to be not in affinity with 
said Saints. Our informant declares her to be thoroughly 
“one of them.” 


Tue Home Journat occupies a field in 
literature almost as distinct and as much its own as that 
of the PHreNoLocicaL. It is every way a crisp, lively, 
racy, gossipy, fashionable paper, intended to meet the 
wants of the upper ten thousand rather than the masses 
on the common plane. We clip: 

“ A lady writing from London says: ‘ Brides’ dresses 
are all made of satin. I saw one, last week, at Madame 
S——’s, Hanover Square. The skirt was edged with a 
ruching of fwdle and a beading of large pearls; tunic of 
Brussels lace, looped up with orange blossoms; high 
square body, trimmed with lace and pearls; tight sleevés 
to correspond; Brussels lace vail; wreath of orange 
blossoms.’ ” 

“A Western soldier, who has been through all the 
campaigns, and shared in many of the fiercest battles of 
the war, writes from his home ‘that he never realized 
the horror of war till he got home to Indiana, and found 
his girl married to a stay-at-home dry goods clerk.’ ” 

“The yellow hair fvrore is raging in London, and 
women with the darkest tresses are dyeing them carrot- 
color. Grayness or baldness in two years is the pemalty.” 

“Ladies are beginning to wear boots, in Paris, of 
which the heels are in gold and silver!" 

“At a baby convention in Massachusetts, fifteen 
mothers were present, and, on a vote for the prettiest, 
each baby got one vote.” 

“Mr. W. I. Weisman, recently married a Miss Farth- 
ing. He asked for a Farthing and received as-sent.” 

* At Yreka, California, a woman was divorced at noon, 
and married again at two p.m. on the same day.” 


Tur New York Onsrrver is one of 
the largest, oldest, ablest, and most conservative of our 
New York religious and secular weeklics, It is the 
organ of the Old School Presbyterians, and opposes the 
** radicals always and everywhere,” including most of the 
“isms” and “ ologies.”" It was among the first to ex- 
clude from its pages those “paying” but disgusting 
quack medicines to which many otherwise respectable 
family papers are open. This paper offers liberal pre- 
miums, and has already given away more than two hun- 
dred sewing machines. Ask the proprietors for a speci- 
men copy. 

Tur American Baptist is one of the 
most outspoken—we may say radical—of the religious 
press. It demands “the elective franchise for all Ameri- 
cans.” Of course it is thoroughly reformatory in all 
things, and asks for a thoroughly Christian government, 
without any compromises with wrong. The A. B. is in 
no respect “ behind the age,” but fully up to the most 
advanced post. 

Tne Scorrisn AmEericaNn—barring its 
anti-republican sentiments—is a very interesting journal, 
giving, as it does, each week, a well-digested summary of 
Scottish and English news, with popular stories. This 
must render the paper acceptable to all, but more 
especially to the sons and daughters of “ dear old Scotia” 
now residing in America. It has recently donned a new 
dress, and is a good-looking paper. 
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@ our Gorrespondents. 


Questions or ‘‘ Genera InTErest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
de brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 

d in the “next number.” Your 
“Brest Taouauts” solicited. 

An Orpen ror Booxs, JourRNALS, 
etc., must be written on a@ sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorReE- 
sPONDENTs—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE élips. 

SprciaL Notice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to Puysi0Loey, PHRENOL- 
oey, PuysiocNomy, PsycHoLto¢y, Ers- 
xoLocy, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral ScreNcE oF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
mstenest. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 








Sxinninc Ests.—I have seen eels 
after having been beheaded, skinned, 
eviscerated, and cut into pieces four inches 
long, wriggle and move considerably. Are 
they alive, or is it the involuntary action 
of the nerves and muscles? Ans. The 
lower orders of animals, such as the snake, 
the eel, and the turtle, have but little 
brain, and their sensations, and the gov- 
erning forces of their bodies, are distrib- 
uted in ganglia, or nervous knots, distrib- 
uted over a considerable extent of the 
system ; while in man the motive force is 
located in the brain. When a man has his 
head severed or disconnected from the 
body, his dying struggles are comparatively 
short. It is reported, and we believe 
truly, that a turtle will live a day or two 
with the head off. 

2d. What is the reason that we put an 
apostrophe between the O and C in 
o'clock? Ans. The apostrophe indicates 
acontraction. The real phrasé@ is “of the 
clock ;** O’Connell, O’Connor, O'Neil, and 
O'Reilly are similar fnstances. James 
O'Connor means James of Connor, the 
son of a man named Connor. 

3d. What organs are necded to become 
a good player of chess, checkers, or bil- 
liards? Ans. The two former require all 
the Perceptives and good reasoning Intel- 
lect, with Constructiveness. The latter 
requires the same as the former, and a 
steady nerve and muscle, and especially 
the organs of Form, Size, and Locality, to 
give a knowledge of distance, direction, 
and angles, and then a large development 
of Weight, to judge of the proper force 
required to propel the balls, and large 
Order, to give system and method. 

4th. Are not pleasure and pain about 
equal in the life-and experience of persons 
generally? Ans. Certainly No, ten thou- 
sandtimes No. Ninety-men in a hundred 
have a hundred times more enjoyment 
than suffering—more pleasure than pain— 
more joy than sorrow; and wicked as the 
world is, a man can scarcely be found who 
does not entertain ten amiable, kindly, 
and henest emotions where he does one 
the reverse of these. 

5th. Do you change the place of address 
of the Journan when your subscribers 
move? Ans. Certainly, ‘always, if they 





give us notice something in this form, 
being careful to state where it is now sent, 
namely, ‘* Please change the address of the 
JOURNAL, now sent to John Jones, Spring- 
field, Hampden Co., Mass., to Pittsfield, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. This will insure its 
change correctly. —— 

Heaps oF Inrants.—Do those or- 
gans which are apparently large in the 
heads of infants continue relatively so 
through life? Ags. The new-born infant 
usually has that part of the brain most 
largely developed which is specially neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the animal 
functions. The base of the infant brain is 
relatively much larger than the superior 
part. Nature, true to herself, economizes 
in every possible way. Since only a part 
of the infant brain is necessary to be well- 
developed at birth, and since the intellect- 
ual and moral organs are not required 
during the helplessness of infancy, and 
since extra largeness of brain would be a 
great inconvenience, nature kindly denies 
them at first any development of brain 
which can be avoided. Hence the little, 
low, narrow forehead, the germ and only 
the germ of the intellectual organs being 
needed, only these seem to be given. 
The middle part of the head, that presides 
over the bodily functions, is more amply 
developed. As a child increases in age, 
and begins to notice external objects, and 
becomes ofd enough to understand, and 
strong enough to do, it ig marvelous to 
note how the front or intellectual part of 
the brain expands. , Young mothers fre- 
quently bring their little ones to us when 
they are only two or three months old to 
tell whether their little contracted fore- 
heads indicate idiocy. We generally tell 
them to watch the growth of the forehead, 
to mark the head at six months, and twelve 
months, and eighteen months, and if they 
have any alarm about the subject, then 
they may bring them to us. Sometimes 
the-organs that are largest in infancy re- 
main largest, but very little can be inferred 
in regard to what the shape of a child's 
head will ultimately be, under twelve 
months old, as it changes after that age 
very rapidly. 

PHonoGRaPay — TacHyGrarny, — 
Can you give any. information as to the 
relative merits of the two systems of short- 
hand writing above named? I wish my 
children to learn the best. Ans. The pho- 
nographic reporters employed in our office 
have given the subject some attention, and 
they seem decidedly in favor of Phonog- 
raphy. True, they understand Phonog- 
raphy thcroughly, and are not so familiar 
with the other, but they have given it 
pretty sharp investigation, and we think a 
candid one, and their verdict is quite de- 
cided. The author of the system of short- 
hand which he calls Tachygraphy has com- 
plained to us because we did not “drop 
hook and line,” and investigate and intro- 
duce his system. We replied to him by 
offering him or any one of his students a 
seat in our office for a month, for the pur- 
pose of having a practical test of his sys- 
tem; this he declined, and we have con- 
cluded to adhere to the €xcellent system of 
Phonography. This may not be perfect, 
but we think it the best system of short- 
hand the world has yet seen, and that man- 
kind are not half thankful enough for it. 


Is Man a Creature or Crcum- 
sTANCcES? Ans. Yes, most decidedly. But 
what are the circumstances? What is the 
meaning of the word? That which “ stands 
around.”’ Man’s organization is a circum- 
stance. Is he strong or weak? healthy 
or diseased? educated or ignorant? fine- 
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grained er coarse-grained? is he Christian 
or heathen? These are circumstances, and 
they modify the whole life. 

Now, a boy whose circumstances amount 
to a good constitution, a harmoniously 
balanced brain, a wise and geod parentage, 
good training and good society, what shall 
hinder him from being a good man? He 
has everything to help him. Suppose 
the same boy, organized in the same 
manner, placed in the hands of coarse, low, 
base, vicious people, reared without cul- 
ture, except that which tends to vice? 
Their respective conditions would be 
vastly different at manhood. These are all 
circumstances. But the chief circumstance 
of a man’s being is organic constitution. 

But in the sense in which the term 
circumstances is generally used, it may be 
said that man occupies a half-way position, 
he being influenced in about the same 
degree either way. 

Every child has a right to good circum- 
stances, by having good parentage, good 
society, and all good surroundings. But 
unfortunately this too often is not the case. 


Resectep Articirs.—Mr. Ejlitor: 
I sent you a short poem entitled the “ Mys- 
tic River,” with a former letter, and as 
you have not noticed it in any manner, I 
am inclined to think the letter was not re- 
ceived. I do not wonder at all at your 
silence on the subject of the poem, pro- 
viding you have received it—there is noth- 
ing strange in that—but, wouldn't it be 
well to notice ‘Communications Receiv- 
ed,” in your “‘ Notes to Correspondents,” 
and thus quiet the uneasy minds of many 
young and ambYvous literary aspirants? 
Ans. Formerly, when communications 
were much less numerous, we were wont 
to occasionally publish lists of them for the 
information of the writers. It would now 
take something like a column of our valn- 
able space each month merely to name all 
the articles which we receive. We are 
thankful to our generous contributors for 
their good intentions, though we can not 
find the time and space to say so to each of 
them individually, but they must wait and 
see what the results of their ventures may 
be. We will return articles which we can 
not make use of, provided a request to 
that effect and stamps for return postage 
accompany them, but can not agree to 
do so otherwise. We have no recollection 
of our correspondent’s ‘‘ Mystic River,” 
but should our explorations in our copy 
drawers bring it to light, its meanderings 
shall be duly noted. —— 


MarriaGes or CoNSANGULNITY.— 
Would it be wrong to marry my niece? 
We are entirely diferent in everything 
but our feelings. She looks very much 
like her father. Is very short, with square 
shoulders, dark complexion, dark eyes, 
and hair as black as jet, which will curl. 
I resemble my father—am six feet in height, 
very slender, with drooping shoulders, 
very light blue cyes and straight brown 
hair. Ans. Our views in opposition to 
marriages of consanguinity have been too 
often expressed in these columns to re- 
quire repetition. To all general rules, 
however, there are exceptions, and some 
marriages of persons closely related have 
proved in every way happy in their results. 
We can not take the responsibility of 
deciding for our correspondent in the case 
before us. 

SramMeErinc.—In 1864 we published 
a lengthy article on this subject in the 
JOURNAL, and can not repeat it every 
year. The article has been transferred to 
our “Tilustrated Annual for 1865," which 
costs 12 cents by mail. 





een ong nnn ern 


Ortaratity.—1. Is it possible to 
have very large Imitation, and yet be orig- 
inal? 2. What faculties, and in what de- 
gree, are indispensably requisite to form an 
easy, rapid, and clegant peaman? Ans. 1. 
Yes, why not? One can be original if he 
have any talcnt for it, and he can be imita- 
tive if he have large Imitation. If ore 
have Constructiveness, Causality, and 
Ideality, he can invent, strike out a new 
course, and rise above his cotemporarics ; 
at the same time, if he have large Imitation, 
he can copy others in a thousand things. 
One with large Imitation is less likely to 
strike out a new and independent course, 
even though he have large organs as a basis 
of originality, than one who has but little 
Imitation and strong individualism, and 
only average organs of originality. 2. To be 
an-elegant, easy, and rapid penman, one 
wants the perceptive and mechanical or- 
gans large—with large Ideality and Con- 
structiveness, and an active temperament. 


Gray Harr.—I am a young girl, 
just twenty; for about three years my hair 
has been getting gray; it is pretty light, 
and does not show very much; but I would 
like to know the cause of it, and if it can 
be remedied or not. I have never used any- 
thing on it except cold water. I think I 
obey the laws of health pretty well, as 
regards diet, bathing, and so on. Am a 
large and healthy girl. Might it be heredi- 
tary? My father’s hair is not much gray, 
but his beard began to turn when about 
twenty-five. My mother’s hair began at 
about the same age to get gray that mine 
did. Please answer through the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and oblige JENNIE. 
Ans. We should use no hair dyes, no 
cosmetics, nothing but soft water, comb, 
and brush. We think it hereditary. 


= 

Asovt Reports axp Reportinc.— 

1. What are the necessary qualifications 
ofa good reporter? Ans. Good sense and 
a good education. 

2..What is the salary or amount gener- 
ally paid to reporters for their services? 
Ans. There is no general salary. Raw 
hands are lucky to get ten dollars a week, 
and the best get all the way from $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year. 

3. Are there more than enongh reporters 
at present to supply the demand? Ans. 
We think not. 

4. Can you refer me to any book or books 
from which I can get some idea of the 
business of a reporter, his manner of work- 
ing, etc. ? Ans. No, there are no such books. 
There are text-books. Send us your name 
and address, and a three-cent stamp, and 
we will send you a list of the phonographic 
text-books, and the price of each. 


SomxaMBULIsM.—How do you ex- 
plain somnambulism? Ans. In somnam- 
bulism the sensitive, emotional, and voli- 
tional powers, and all the faculties of per- 
ception, conception, memory, imagination, 
belief, reasoning, and intuition are in fall 
activity, while the external organs of sense 
and intellection are apparently in a state of 
profound slumber. Hence, when brought 
to their ordinary state of consciousness, 
somnambulists have no recollection of what 
has passed ; but when brought again to the 
somnambulic state, they recellect what 
happened to them in the previous similar 
state. In 1853 we published an extended 
series of articles on Psychology in this 
JouRNAL, to whieh we refer inquirers. 
See also the new library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology. 

Ar Wuat Aczs?—At what age can 
you judge the character of a child? Ans. 
Any time from a year and a half upward. 
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TemperaMeNT—Harrm.—lIn a person | 
of predominant mental temperament, does | 
Sine dark hair and skin invariably indicate 
a predominance of the motive above the 
vital temperament? Ans, The fineness of 
the hair is a sign of the mental tempera- , 
ment, not of the motive; but the dark com- 
plexion, if there be not plumpness, indi- 
cates more a leaning to the motive than to 
the vital temperament. 

2d. What causes the hair upon the face 
to be sometimes of two different shades, 
or of what is it an indication? Ans. This 
question we can not answer, and if we 
could, we can see no possible benefit to 
come from it. That a pig's tail sometimes 
curls we know, and we are not aware that 
to know why would do us any good. 


Myopta, or Short-sightedness, is 
owing to an undue thickness or convexity 
of the lenses or humors of the eye, so that 
the rays of light reflected from the object 
looked at are brought to a focns before 
they reach the retina, consequently a short- 
sighted person must bring the object he 
would examine unnaturally close to the 
eye, to obtain a distinct image of it on the 
retina. A skillful oculist can adjust glasses 
to eyes so affected, and render the sight 
good. We see no objection to a short- 
sighted person marrying a person with 
excellent eyes provided the latter be will- 
ing; if, however, one with imperfect 
vision is fearful of entailing that misfortune 
on posterity, he would not act uncharitably 
toward the world by remaining single. 

Marvetovusyess.—Why do you call 
Marvelonsness and Spirituality the same, 
when they should be defined and located 
as two separate organs? Ans. This ques- 
tioner seems to settle the matter by a 
square assertion. We beg modestly to | 
differ with his assertion, and reply to his | 
question. We think Spirituality, or a 
perception of the spiritual, is the fanction | 
of that organ. Credulity, Wonder, Mar- | 
velousness are lower forms of its action, 
or the action of Spirituality in conjunction 
with a weak or uninstructed intellect, or | 
of an excitable or disordered mental con- | 
dition. 


Gotxa Sovurm.—Would it pay for a| 
young man of good business talents to 
learn telegraphing and go South as an 
operator? Ans. We think it will pay for 
a young man of good business talent to go | 
South, but should not advise telegraphing, 
unless the individual feels specially at- 
tracted to that business. It is in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and mining that the 
best openings for business are to be found 
in thé Southern States. 


Potrtics.—We can not open these | 
pages to the discussion of party questions. 
We shall not refrain from the consideration 
of great principles where the perpetuity 
of our institutions is concerned, but we 
will not dabble in party politics, nor in 
sectarianism. It is useless for correspond- 
ents to try to draw us into either. 


De. Cutverwett anp His Quack 
Remepres.—Whatever may have been the 
merits of Dr. C.’s publications, certaih it 
is his name is now being prostituted by 
base pretenders and quacks. No confi- 
dence whatever can be placed in the drugs 
prescribed by those who use his name. 


They are impostors. | 


Penxcrvation. —Yes, there is « work | 


on this subject entitled ‘* Wileon’s Punctu- 


Rorat Lire. —Where one finds a 
confining occupation injurious to his 
health, it is his duty to seek some mode 
of employment which will give him out- 
door exercise and the means of improving 
his physical condition. Health is a too 
important matter to be subordinated to 
external and secondary considerations. 


As a general History of England, 
we name “ Keightley’s”’ as one of the best, 
which can be obtained through us on 
receipt of price, $4 50. 


Dairy Batrus.—In our December 
number for 1865 we have given full direc- 
tions im reference to this matter; which 
see, under head of “Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development.” — 

Occrrrta River.—This is much 
more prominent on the skulls of some 
persons than on others, and must be dis- 
tinguished from the organ of Amativeness. 


Cnest Expansion.—I. P. T. does 
not get the “hang” of the exercise which 
we have printed several times for the 
benefit of the narrow-chested. In our 
December, 1965, number, will be found 
full directions for expanding the lungs, in 
language sufficiently intelligible for even 
sub-mediocre understandings. 


Enarveer.—See our article on 
Engineering in the January number. 


Hanpwritine.—L. L Fine and 


| Regular in the specimen before us. 


We are obliged. for want of space, to omit 
several answers already in type for this de- 
partment. 


——— 


Department, 


Publishers 
-/ 0 

PurENOLOGY IN CALIFORNIA. 
—Nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to visit personally the great gold 
States of the Pacific. Every post brings 
us cordial invitations to lecture there, and 


judging from the extensive demand for 
our publications, and the very large circle 








| of Jounnat readers, the Eprror would say 


good-bye to Gotham,and take steam thither, 
did not his duties at ‘‘ headquarters” pre- 
vent. Hurry up that Great Pacific Rail- 
road, or put on a better class of steamers, 
and we will think about a visit—combining 
business with pleasure—to the land which 
is paved with gold and silver. But we 
are more interested in the people than in 
the metal. The West contains the pioneer 
spirit of the continent. We want to meet 
it. 


Wickxep Cuerats.—We are 
in the daily receipts of letters from ‘“ our 
country cousins,” asking us to inquire 





and have a fellow-feeling for rowdies, 
rogues, and robbers. One way to put a stop 
to the matter is to refuse to take a paper 
that advertises for the swindlers. 


Best Tuovents. — J. C. 
writes from Mobile, as follows: “I see in 
your A. P. J. that best thoughts are 
solicited. My best thoughts are, I wish 
you to inform, through your next number, 
the scoundrel (I had almost written thief) 
who steals my JouRNAL Out of this post- 
office that I will pay one year's subscrip- 
tion for him if he sends me his address 
and stops stealing mine. I get about one 
out of every three you send me.” [This 
is a generous, not to say Christian propo- 


| sition, of returning “ good for evil.” + It is 


| cian. 


certainly most provoking to have such 
interruptions. We are very careful to have 
all JouRNALS properly and promptly mailed 
from this office. But we can not personally 
follow each Jowrnat to its destination. 
One way te correct the matter is to appoint 
honest post-masters and faithful clerks. 
Would it not be well to require them to 
undergo a phrenological examination, and 


thus judge of their fitness before giving | 


them an appointment ?] 


A Cure ror DrunKENNEss. | 
—Captain John Wine Hall, of the Great | 


Eastern, used the following prescription 
for the cure of drunkenness for seven 
months, and was effectually relieved from 
all desire for liquor. 


TO BE TAKEN TWICE A DAY. 
Sulphate of iron, five grains; magnesia, 
ten grains; peppermint-water, eleven 
drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm. 


Captain Hall may be a very sensible | 


captain, but he may not be a good physi- 
Instead of the above apothecaries’ 


prescription, we would advise a few drops 


into the merits of bogus watch and | 
is settled in Allegany Co., N. Y., where he 


jewelry concerns. One advertises to send 
a $50 watch for $5 24; a gold chain and 
a finger ring, said to be worth “ever so 
much,” to be had for almost nothing. 
Ilad we not ocular evidence, we would not 
credit the verdancy of those who send 
their money, or who ask our agency in 
trying to get something for almost noth- 
ing. The foolish victims are caught in a 
very poor trap; and, like those who patro- 
nize quack doctors, express their regrets 
when it is too late. How respectable 
newspapers can lend themselves to adver- 
| tise bogus jewelry, wicked lotteries, gift 
enterprises, and quack medicines, all of 
which are cunning tricks to cheat, swindle, 


ation,”’ which we can send you by mail for | 8nd deceive, we can not see. But there 
are persons who rather sympathize with | 


$1 60. 


of “aqua pura” morning, noon, and night, 
and no alcoholic stimulants whatever / 
Careful attention to this will prove a per- 
fect cure for drunkenness, and leave the 
patient in good condition, and secure the 
best results. We stake our professional 
reputation on the fact, and can procure a 
thousand testimonials in its favor. Try it. 


Avr Nunquam Tentes Aut 
Persice. [Translation—Either never try, 
or persevere.] This is a good motto, and 
may be safely adopted by all. That word 
‘“‘ persevere” should be engraved on the 
minds of all whose motives are good, all 
whe would correct and overcome bad hab- 
its; who would improve and elevate them- 
selves. Perseverance is indispensable to 
greatness. Would you learn a trade or an 
art? persevere. Would you attain a scicn- 
tific or professional education ? persevere. 
Would you tunnel a mountain? Place a 
telegraph around the globe? Explore un- 
known countries? Would you do any- 
thing great, good, or uscful ? PERSEVERE ! 


Tue “ Laventne Docror” 


will be happy to talk, laugh, and sweat sick 
folks out of their ills. 


“Who i W. H. Winre- 
mute, of 389 Broadway?" There is no such 
person stopping at this house. Is he not 
an impostor? 


“Tne Tuvunpersotr !” — 
What a terrible name for such an innocent- 
looking thing as the new, graceful, con- 
venient, and elegant rifle just introduced 
by the Howard Brothers, and now first 
described in the A. P. J.! We give an 
interesting history of Fire-Arms, with 
illustrations, in our present number. We 
will add nothing more. The “ Thunder- 
bolt’’ wif, in good time, “ speak for itself.”’ 


aaeed 
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INTERESTING TO FrurrGrow- 
rns.—The American Pomological Society 
will hold its cleventh session in 8st, 
Louis, Mo., commencing on Thursday 
morning, September 4th, 1866. All Horti- 
cultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and 
other kindred institutions in the United 
States and British Provinces are invited 
to send delegations, as large as they deem 
expedient ; and all other persons interested 
in the cultivation of fruits are invited to 
be present and take seats in the conyen- 
tion. 


Tae Exveventa Nationar 
Woman's Ricuts ConvEentTien will be 
held in the city of New York, at the 
Church of the Puritans, Union Square, on 
Thursday, the 10th of May, at ten o'clock 
Addresses will be delivered by person, 
to be hereafter announced. Mrs. E. C, 
Stanton, President; Miss 8. B. Anthony, 
Secretary; Office, 48 Beekman Street, 
New York. Ladies will now have a 
chance to have a hearing, 





A Bricut Boy.— Gentlemen: 
The picture of the Family Cat, in the Jovn- 
NAL, was shown. to my little boy, one year 
and seven days old, upon which he started 
back in great alarm; nor would he allow 
his hand to be placed upon the life-like 
picture. Being put in possession of a pair 
of shears for a weapon, however, he 
| attacked it without fear, hitting pussy in 
| the eye. It seems to me that the above 
| incident proves either a splendid engrav- 

ing or a bright boy, or both. 8. ©. 

| A Goop Work ror AGEnts. 
—Our new Prrsrocnomy, with more than 
a thousand illustrations, in one large and 
very handsome volume, promises to sur- 
pass, in attractiveness, as a subscription 
book, any work hitherto published; a new 
edition is now printing, and sample copies 
may soon be had. —— 

Ovur Premiums.—We have 
been desired to extend the time for form- 
ing clubs, to enable parties now canvassing 
to complete their work, and we have 
decided to extend the time to the first of 
July. See page 62, February number, for 
full particulars. Additions may be made 
to former clubs at —— 


Mr. J. T. Hoover, of the 
U. 8. Coast Survey, Washington, will 
please accept our thanks for valuable 
public documents. —— 

Mr. Burnuam, of Spring- 
field, advertises ‘“‘The Best’ Business 
College, “‘ where the young and middle- 
aged of both sexes are fitted for business 
pursuits.” 

How can young men and young women 
be expected to “keep their eyes on their 
books” in the presence of each other? 
We “reckon” the young men who go there 
will get New England wives, whatever 
else they may get. So look out. 





Porvutar Concerts.—Mr. J. 
8S. Thompson, assisted by competent art- 
ists, is giving a series of excellent popular 
Friday evening concerts, of vocal and in- 
strumental music, in Dodworth's Hall, 
806 Broadway, under the patronage of 
many of our Icading citizens. We hope 
Mr. Thompeon, who is one of our very best 
teachers, may be liberally patronized. 


Butter To Sett.—The best 
advice we can give on the point is this: 
Write a note to Mr. William Rhodes, firm 
of Hall, Van Bergen & Co., 72 Front Street, 
New York, and he will tell you all about it. 
Any produce consigned to him will be 
sold at the best rates and honestly account- 
ed for. 
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Mvcrace.—Dr. King, of 
Americus, Ga., proposes, for a considera- 
tion, to instruct those who wish to know 
how to make this useful article. We have 
tried a bottle, and know it will stick. 


“Who 1s B. H. AxpDERsON, 
Cheap Jeweler?” Wedon't know. Prob- 
ably one of the hundred or more rogues 
who send circulars with tickets to the 
country, offering to send $50 watches on 
receipt of $5 24. ‘* Call the police.” 


Purenoioey rv Iypraxa.— 
We hear favorable reports of the lectures 
delivered in this State by Mr. J. 1. Everett, 
of Bryan, Ohio. This gentleman makes it 

a point to call the attention of his audiences 
to the PareNnoLoeicaL JournaL, many of 
whom become subscribers. In this way 
seed is planted which will take root and 
perpetuate itsclf, —— 


We would call the attention 
of all those requiring good-fitting boots 
and shoes to the advertisement of Slater, 
the well-known boot-maker, in another 
column. — 

Ex1eua.—I am composed of 
48 letters. 

My 30, 17, 23, 14, 25, 37, 12 was a much- 
loved gencral. 

My 13, 40, 11, 33, 8, 32 is a color. 

My 28, 81, 18, 12, 2, 5 is a name forever 
disgraced. 

My 20, 2, 21, 42, 34, 17, 36 is a scourge of 
the human raco. 

My %, 35; 6, 10, 41, 26, 19 I hold in high 
esteem. “™ 

My 1, 40, 3, 12,2 is a part of the system 
much neglected. 

My 9, 5, 7, 35, 36, 1, 15, 8, 4 is one of the 
organs of the brain. 

My 45, 39, 3, 10, 38, 34, 4 is a kingdom. 

My 22, 36, 27, 35, 23 is an island off the 
coast of Texas. 

My 16, 41, 29, 38, 40 is a town in Ohio. 

My whole is an article which furnishes 
its possessor with a fund of unceas 
amusement and instruction. L. L. 

ere Micniean. 


EES 


Su usines: $. 

[Undor this head we publish, for aconsid- 
eration, such matters as rightf “ps belong to 
this department. We disclai idil- 





Tue Sicnet or Kine Soro- 
Mon; OR, THE FREEMASON’s DAUGHTER. 
By Aug. C. L. Arnold, LL.D., author of 
“Womanhood,” “‘ Rationale and Ethics of 
Freemasonry,” etc. New Edition, Revised, 
and Enlarged. Beautifully Dlustrated. 

The Author, through the medium of 
fiction, illustrates the principles of the 
institution of Freemasonry, or, rather, to 
reveal its high and glorious ideal, which 
The Knight of the Temple is an embodi- 
ment of this ideal, which may be said, 
indeed, to inspire all noble and elevated 
souls. The work should be ih every 
family. 

Bound in fine cloth. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Sent free of postage on receipt of the 
price. Address 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
430 Broome Street, New York. 








Curren, Towrr & Coa., 
Stationery Warehouse, corner of Beekman 
and Nassau streets, where the trade can 
be furnished with all kinds of Stationery 
at the lowest market prices. Also, a new 
and valuable paper-fastener, at $2 per thou- 
sand, for lawyers and all others that need 
papers fastened by tape, etc. it. 





CurisTIan INQUIRER.—Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per arnum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribers—in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 522 Broadway, James Miller's 
Bookstore. 

The Inquirer is the organ of the Unitari- 
‘an denomination, setting forth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual er wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religious thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfully coherent 
“household of faith.’ It will aim to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopeful spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indications. 

As an advertising medium, the Jnquérer 
presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
circulated among the active business men 
of the country. 





ity for what may herein appear; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 2% cents a line.) 
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TakE Your Cuore !—We 
have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting 
subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
Sixteen New Subscribers will secure a 
$55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & 
Wilson or Grover and Baker. See adver- 
tisement in the April number. 
Sample copies and circulars sent to any 
address free. 
Terms, $3 50 a ycar, in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


For Saiz, Low.—One Powe 
erful Wind Grinding Mill, with Machinery 


complete, and warranted strictly as repre- 


sented. A. P. BROWN, 
it. Syracuse, New York. 





Eastern Hycertn Home, 
Florence Heights, N. J.—This place, which 
is beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Delaware River, on an eminence over- 
looking the finest fruit and garden lands of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is now 
ready for the reception of invalids and 
Hygienic boarders. Aecommodations for 
300 persons. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D., Proprictor. 
H. T. Row.anp, M.D., ) Associate 
Mns. 0. F. McCung, M.D., { Physicians. 
For circulars, address 

EASTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
2t. Florence, N. J. 





Western Hyceran Home, 
St. Anthony's Falls, Minn.—This institu- 
tion will be re-opened for patients and 
Hygienic boarders on the ist of May, 1866, 
under the management ef R. T. Trall, 
M.D., and his Associates. Accommoda- 
tions for 500 persons. For further infor- 
mation and circulars, address 

WESTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
St. Anthony, Minn. 





N.B.—The second term of the Minnesota 
| Hygeio-Therapeutic College will commence 
on the second Tuesday in June. 2. 


Tue New Organs Apvo- 
CATE is published in New Orleans, La., and 
is devoted to Christianity, Our Country, 
and Literature, It will contain a synopsis 
of Sermons preached in New Orleans. A 
sermon by some colored Clergyman, re- 
ported as delivered, with all its native 
peculiarities. Domestic and Foreign Cor- 
respondence. Editorials on Religion, Pol- 
itics, and Letters. Summary of current 
events. A Young Men’s Department, in 
which will be given a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the New Orleans Young Men's 
Christian Association. All important in- 
telligence relating to Church or State in the 
South. A Ladies’ and Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

To illustrate its importance, I nced only 
inform you that there is not a Union re- 
ligious paper published in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
It will be conducted entirely by young men 
who are equal to the task, and will give 
the complexion of the Southern sky as 
seen from this stand-point. 

The terms are four dollars per annum, in 
advance. Address Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, 

New Orleans, La. 





Gems or Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the “ Home Circle Series,”” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “‘Grms or Scortisu Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 





Gur Booxs.—We farnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. 


€oncreETE Hobdvuses. — The 
first part of the Manual of Instructions for 
Building with Concrete; or How to get 
the [Best House at the Least Cost, will be 
ready for delivery April 12th, 1866. Price 
25 cents. 8. T. FOWLER, 
14th Street, above 5th Avenue, Brooklyn, 

Long Island, N. Y. 








New Sportine Rirre!— 
Howard's Breach-loading Rifle, the Thun- 
derbolt, Patented 1865. The latest im- 
provement! 

This Rifle is regarded by every sports- 
man who has seen it as the most con- 
venient and beautiful fire-arm yet offered to 
the public. The proprietors would call 
special attention to its strength, accuracy, 
and simplicity. Specimens may be seen at 
this Office, 389 Broadway. 

HOWARD BROTHERS, Proprietors. 

Price $25. Liberal terms to the trade. 

Address, by mail, 12 Whitehall Street, 
New York. it. 

Muctiace.— Every family 
should know how to make this useful 
article free of cost. Send 25 cents and get 
the recipe from Dr. A. KING, 

Americus, Ga. 








Hientanp Water-CurE.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
*68), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 
Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 








A CvuRrIosiry FOR THE 
Lapres.—There is on exhibition at the 
salesroom of Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 
No. 625 Broadway, the first Sewing Machine 
(No. 1) made by that Company, the present 
number being 220,000. Let the interested 

pare the Machine sold in 1851 for $125 





with those now offered for $55. The for-° 


mer owner of this’ Machine gives its history 
as follows : 

This Machine was finished early in 1851, 
and I learned its use from Mr. Wilson him- 
self. I was thus, you see, the first to work 
the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, and learned 
on the firet Machine they ever manufac- 
tured. 

In 1854 I earned with the Machine $295, 
besides doing my own housework and 
taking care of my baby. In 1856 we came 
to Davenport, and brought the Machine 
with us. I believe it is the first Machine 
ever brought to Iowa. 

I run that Machine almost constantly for 
more than fourteen years, on all sorts of 
work, from the finest dressmaking to the 
heaviest tailoring. I quilted a full-sized 
white bed-spread with it which has been 
exhibited three times at the Fair. It took 
me three weeks to do it with my other 
work; but it could not have been done by 
hand inas many years. I have even stitch- 
ed leather with it, and at the time I ex- 
changed it (in 1865), for No. 193,320, it 
worked just as well as when made. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add 
that I believe the Wheeler & Wilson to be 
vastly superior to any other machine made. 

Yours, respectfully, P. E. B. 

Time triesall things. Use only furnishes 
the final test. Opinions of the skillful may 
be of value, but time is needed to confirm 
them. All failures have had their advocates. 
It is noteworthy that the Sewing Machine 
for which the highest premium was award- 
ed at the World's Fair here in 1853 long 
since sunk into merited oblivion. The 
past fifteen years has seen numerous Ma- 
chines, with high-sounding pretensions, 
rise with a flourish, confound the simple, 
and vanish. So will it be while credulity 
lasts. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Company fixed 
upon the “Lock Stitch” as the one best 
suited to the general purposes of sewing, 
for beauty, permanence, elasticity, and 
economy of thread, and experience has cen- 
firmed the preference. It was at liberty, 
then as now, to make a chain-stitch ma- 
chine; and even now, at a cost of less than 
ten cents each, can adapt its Lock-Stitch 
Machine to make the chain-stitch as well 
as the lock-stitch ; but, not believing in the 
stitch, has steadily refused to give it any 
kind of indorsement, 

While this Company has given to the 
public the best fruits of inventive genius, 
it has guarded it from a multitude of traps. 
Attachments have been added for various 
purposes, as hemming, binding, braiding, 
cording, etc., but it has been kept free of 
all useless complications. Simplicity of 
parts, and adaptation te the widest range 
of work, has been the constant aim. In- 
stead of boasting of a variety of useless 
stitches and movements, it claims to make 
but one kind of stitch, and that with the 
Jewest movements possible. Hence the Ma- 
chine may run constantly for fourteen years, 
like the No. 1 above-mentioned, or a life- 
time, even, and work just as well as when 
new. With a complication of parts and 
movements, it would require monthly re- 
pairs and adjustments. As.the purchase of 
a Sewing Machine is, or may be, an act for 
a lifetime, care should be had in getting 
what time and use have approved.— Com- 
merdal Advertiser. 
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Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
Cieerenens must reach the publishers by the 
10th ef the month preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 


edition is now very large, and we must go to | 


press early ih order to reach subscribers 
prompily. 7 
department, % cents a line, or $5 a column.) 
- - a 

ExTRAORDINARY 
went!— CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR 
sent free! This popular Day School 
Magazine, published Monthly at 75 cents a 
year, filled with Choice Original Stories, 
Poems, Music, Dialoques, Sketches of Travel, 
Natural History, Puzzles, Rebuses, Pho- 
netics, Bagravtioe. etc., efc., will be sent 
one year FREE, to one person who will act 
as Agent, at any Post-Office in the United 
States. For further particulars, address, 
with five cents for return postage, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Curmpren Att ARE 
Stxersa—The Charming Songs contained 
in the * Merny Cunses,”’ L. O. Emerson's 
New and Popular Book ef Juvenile Music, 
containing nearly two hundred pieces, 
every one a favorite. Most decidedly the 
best collection published, and following in 
the path of its predecessor, “ Taz GoLDEN 
Wreatn,” of which no less than a Quarter 
of a Million Copies have been printed. 
Price 30 cents. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON 
Boston. 


Tue Curistran MEtoptst. 
—A NEW REVIVAL HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK. It contains nearly 200 hymns and 
tunes, both old and new, and is one of the 
best books for revival meetings that has 
yet been issued. Among the new and 
beantiful tunes we would mention the fol- 
lowing: “Oh, you must be a lover of the 
Lord,” as sung by the soldiers in the army, 
and has been the means of the conversion 
of hundreds of souls; “* Mariner's Hymn,” 
“Let go the Anchor,” “ Lion of Judah,” 
“Shall we meet you all there?’ “ Sinner, 
come, will yor “ Jesus died for you,’ 
** Oh, let not your hearts be troubled,” etc. 
Price, paper covers, 30 cents, $3 per dozen ; 
beard covers, 35 cents, $3 60 per dozen. 
Mailed at the retail price. Sample sheets, 
5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen, $3 per 
hundred, mailed. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 

No. 481 Broadway, New York. 
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A Liprary For LecTuRERs, 
Speakers, aND OTHERs.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc.. who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the aft of Public Speaking, should 
ywrovide himself with the following small 
teary: 







The Indispensable Hand Book... .... $2 35 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 200 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. re) 
The American Debater.............. 20 
The Exhibition Speaker. .... a { 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 B 
Dwyer on Blocution............++++- 10 
Bronson on E jon eee 20 

We will s » copy each by first 


express on receipt of $12; or soparately, 





Terms for advertising in this | 


INDUCE-| 


& CO., Publishers, | 
it. 


Ween’s Hienest Prewivm 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 

stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
| you know the former most popular Sewing 
| machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very-imperfectly. 
SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

lst. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kiads of 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 


seams. 
3d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catehes of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without asing 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. ‘Lhe variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
te six machines combined; for instance, it 
sinds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent-to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 





the American ApverTisine AGrNor, 359 


Broadway, N. Y. 
Below we give a few prices: 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamenttd 
with Hemmer..........0..+.- + 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer ....... 
No. 3. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal 
nut, Half Case, Largo Table, 
beautifully Ornamented 
WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 

506 Broadway, New York. 


rr ~ ‘ 

Tue American FarMER.— 
The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HortTiccttvunat Journal in America. Il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
ete. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than egually well supplied by 
the American Farmer.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. . 

It opens with fair promise of success.— 
Country Gentleman, 

Em y worthy of a liberal patronage. 
—M whusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 
aper.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Well printed and well got up at the low 








P 


ice of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 


The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first “ Peep o’ Day.” — 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 

ld 





® 
r number at the same rate, or 


up of a club of ten, 
Postr 








byrmail post-paid. atthe prices add moons oon oe Sent ot cael 
Address, FOW = a A, sto obtain and forward subscriptions. 


Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY Do IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The guickgst, most eficacious, and 
certain in its ctfects of any article ever 
manufactured. Erery Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dan prevents the hair from 
falling out, a Ifays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
Gasaxpay & Mansn, 679 Broadway, 
Caswewt & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HEeLMBOLD, 54 Br , 
Heoceman & Co., a) 
Kwaprp, 392 Hudson Street. 
Bruqgists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
joousocket, R. 1. 













ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 
Publisher and Preprictor, 


tf. Rochester, N. Y 


Cuvurcnu Crors «re Satis- 
FreD that the best for their use is 
“Tus or Jupa’l,” by L. O. Emer- 
son. Letters from all directions confirm 
= opinion that no collection of Church 

usic rc published has given such 

eneral satisfaction. Choirs the most 

stidious in their tastes, aud having the 
reputation of being “ very hard to please,” 
have acknowl the “ ase or JUDAH” 
to be just the book they want. Price $1 38 
per copy $12 a dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. it. 





THE 

SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

This highly interesting, first-class Family 
Journal, commenced the publication of a 
New Story, from the pen of Captain James 
Grant, the author of “‘Second to None,” 
“Rob Roy,” etc., etc., entitled 

THE 
KING'S OWN BORDERERS ; 
oR, 

THE 2TH, OR OLD EDINBURGH 

REGIMENT. 

This story is equal to any of Captain 
Grant's former productions. It is a Mili- 
tary Romance of thrilling interest, and the 
narrative is exceedingly well drawn, the 
chief sceres being in eonnection with the 
expedition under Sm Jonn Moore, in 


| which the 25th Foot so actively partici- 


pated. 

THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL also contains an extensive summary 
of Scorrisn News, Exeiisn MiscELLANE- 
ous News; also Choice Extracts from all 
the leading British Periodicals, Sketches 
of Travel, Biographies, etc., etc. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies (each). ............+++ 7 cts. 

| One copy for one year..........+.+- $3 08 
CLUB RAZES, 

Five Caples ....cccecccccscccccccces $14 00 

Twelve copies........... C0dcessosce 30 00 

Twenty Coples. ...c0.cccccececesccs 50 00 


3 for $4, cight copies for $6, | 


A free copy to the getter 


cimen copy set toall applicants on re- | 


Knittinc MAacurines For | 


Famitires AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space—is portable, 
and can be attached toa stand or table— 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
aze of needles is trifling; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit poe and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent throngh 
the Auenican ApvERTISING AcENcY, 359 
Broadway, New York. 

i nh 


Send for acirenlar. Agents wanted. 
NITTING MACHINE Co., 





| DALTON K 
| 537 Broadway, New York. 


Specimen numbers sent free. 
A. M. STEWART, Publisher, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





Tue Heratp or Hearrn.— 
The May number will contain an eloquent 
discourse to the yo! men of America, 
by Rev. E. H. Chapin; Physical Culture in 
London, by Moses Coit Tyler, and a large 
number of interesting artistes, The April 
number contains Frothingham’s discourse 
on the “ Valne of Life” from a health 
stand-point; also an article on Vocal Cul- 
ture for the Cure of Consumption. The 
first five numbers for 1866 sent for 60 cents 
as specimens. Single numbers 15 cents. 
For the year, $1 50. Send stamp and get 





circulars. Address 
MILLER, WOOD & OD., 
15 Laight St., New York. 
— wWtet Tae 


FOR 
“THE METHODIST” 
for one year, and a copy of “‘ Stevens’ Cen- 
tenary of American Methodism,” to any 
new subscriber (mail), by inclosing the 
above amount and fifteen cents in stamps 
to prepay postage on the book. Address 
Publishers of ** Tae Mernopist,” 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
t=” Specimen copies of paper sent free on 
application. It 





Dr. Jznome Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 483 Broadway, New York. 





Joun Starter, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 


= 


$3 Witt Par 
FOR 
“THE METHODIST” 
for one year to any new subscriber, and 
the ladies’ centenary offering, entitled 
“Tae WomeEN or Metnopismu,” by Abel 


Stevens, LL., Send fifteen cents to pre- 
pay postage on book. Te above to apply 
t. 


on names received after this date. 

Tne Rep anp Firesipr.— 
(Established 1855.) A superb Litera: 
Companion and sterling old Home Journal. 
Published every Saturday by WILLLAM B. 
SMITH & CO., 58 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C, 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white 
paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large 


res, 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly 
all the most distinguished authors of the 
country, and with the combined services of 
so many celebrated writers it has achieved 
a perfect success in presenting an un- 
rivaled array of talent. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, Adven- 
tures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and 
instructive in a degree rarely attained in 
periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper, 
a special department is devoted. to Tae 
FieLp, wherein are given articles, hints, 
and suggestions on the practical manage- 
ment of the Farm, the Garden, the Orchard, 
and the Kitchen. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BO FO inva scc0yeictksnassigtanen $5 00 
aT 6 ee 250 
Clubs of five, one year............... 20 00 
Clubs of ten, —_ 00 


40 
And an extra copy to the party getting up 
acluboften. No club rates fo six months’ 
subscribers. ° 





Tue Key-Sroye—A monthl 
Masonic Magazine. 58 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. Edited by WILLIAM B. 
SMITH. 

Subscription, $3 a year. 

a New Volume commenced January 1, 
1866. 

Elegantly printed upon very white paper, 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beauti- 
ful covers. 

THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and rec- 
ommended to the Fraternity at large by 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina; and 
keenly feeling the weight of this high com- 
pliment, the proprietors will spare neither 
money nor exertion to make the publication 
& most welcome visitor and companion 
with all good and trae Masons—their wives, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom 
the same may come greeting. 

t"" Specimen numbers sent to any part 
of the country upon —— 

WM. B. SMITH & Co., Publishers, 

58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N.C. 





Tue CHEeaPEst PAPER IN THE 
UsitTep Strates.—Only One Dollar! Try 
it a year!! 

THE RURAL JOURNAL, 
for the Farm, Garden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household, and Kitchen: 

A good, eheap, and valuable paper for 
every man, woman, and boy in city, village, 
and country. 

Published the first of every month. 

Each number contains a full Calendar of 
Work for the month. Hints, Suggestions, 
and Eseays upon everything to be perform- 
ed in and around the Farm, Garden, Or- 
chard, and Dwelling, etc., etc. 


TERME. 
One Copy, one year..............--- $1 00 
Six Copies, Ret et aT 5 0 
Thirteen Copies, one year........... 10 0 


ar 
Address WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers and My ey 

58 Fayetteville Street, leigh, N. c. 





Cuickrertnc & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Mannfacturers of Grand, 


Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 


C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 
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THE 
NATIONAL BAPTIST NEWSPAPER. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, 
A Journal of the Largest Class, and by 
MANY THOUSANDS THE MOST LARGELY- 
CIRCULATED BAPTIST NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WORLD, 
13 PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
BY 


EDWARD BRIGHT & CO. 





Tue EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE is pub- 
lished at Three Dollars a year, with a deduc- 
tion of FIFTY CENTS when subscriptions are 
paid strictly in advance. 





The cash-in-advance club prices are as 
follows: . 


Five Copies, one year.............. $11 00 
Ten Copies, one year.............+. 20 00 
Twenty Copies, one year........... 35 00 


And at the same rate for any additional 
number of copies. 

* * Any person getting up a club of 
not less than ten, and remitting the money 





with the names, will receive an additional | 


copy through the year. 

*,* Remittances for club subscriptions 
should atwars be made by drafts or post- 
office orders. 





|} nature. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE | 


is a newspaper for the Family—having 
three or four columns every week ofthe best 
reading to be found for Mothers and the 
Children, and keeping all informed of the 
imporiant events of the times, and helping 
all to comprehend the import of these 
events. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review, written ex- 
pressly fer its columns by a most com- 

tent hand, of the progress of events in 

@ Missionary W orld—an invaluable source 
of information to Pastors for the Monthly 
Concert of Prayer. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
has a Monthly Review of the Denomina- 
tional World, written for its columns by 
one who is thoroughly informed on all the 

uestions affecting the life and progress of 

e denominations. - 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review of the progress 
of Liberal Opinions in the European World, 
written expressly for its columns by the 
Foreign Editor of a leading daily journal. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review of the Literary 
and Art World, contributed for its columns 
by one who has the rarest facilities for ob- 
taining the latest reliable intelligence. 

THE. EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 

ublishes Facts and Opinions in Agricul- 
ure and Horticulture, selected and con- 
densed from all sources for its columns. 

THE EXAMINER “AND CHRONICLE 

mblishes the News of the Day, home and 
loreign, with Weekly Reports of the New 
York Produce, Live Stock and Dry Goods 
Markets, made up for its columns by prom- 
inent and reliable dealers. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
takes care to publish evéry interesting fact 
in the progress of the Baptist denomina- 
tion ; and to illustrate and maintain sound 
Baptist Principles and Usages is an object 
of special and every-week concern. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, 
besides the occasional contributions of 
ministers and laymen in all sections of the 
country, and the assistance of several ac- 
complished female writers, has special ar- 
rangements with eminent men in the 
Baptist and other denominations for special 
contributions, some of which are published 
every week. 





THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE | 


is an outspeaking journal on all subjects 
falling within the range of intelligent 
and elevated religious journalism; and it 
will continue to be all that it has been in 
1865, and as much more as an increas’ 
circulation shall enable us to make it. 


Brirran’s Great Book on THE Human Mrxp. — Third | 
Edition now Ready. 
‘MAN AND HIS'RELATIONS. 


OPINIONS OF THE LEADING JOURNALS. 


From the London Atheneum. 

“Tt is seldom that the idea of the relation, as cause and effect, of the inner world of 
Spirit with the outer or phenomenal universe of Matter has been so poe explained. 
* * * Several passages of great truth and beaut ht have been quoted.” 

From the National 


ly ’ 
“Our author has placed before us a mass of facts which can not be contemplated 
without wonder, however much we may differ with him as to the nature of those facts.” 
From the Hartford Daily Times. 

“ This original and valuable work has attracted much attention on the part of refi 


tive and learned minds on both sides of the Atlantic. It is emphatically a work to be 


studied. 
From Howitt’s Spiritual Magazine. (England.) . 

“A comprehensive philosophy and a work of art. * “* *- Asa whole, we deem it 
one of the noblest works in elucidation of spiritual philosophy, and the true nature of 
the constitution of man, and its relations, with which we are acquainted.” 

From the New York Daily Times. 
“Dr. Brittan’s work has great value and curiosity as a collection of remarkable cases 
in which the influence of mind on matter, and the preponderance of the spiritual over 
bodily power and force, are wonderfully exemplified.” 
From the Christian Examiner. 

“For a repository of evidence as to that twilight-region of human experience which 
we know as ‘fascination,’ ‘spectral illusions,” ‘ghostly apparitions,’ ‘ premonition,’ 
‘clairvoyance,’ and the like, its value is unrivaled and peculiar.” 

wFrom the Cincinnati Times. 

‘““Dr. Brittan has manifested himself a man of acute observation, and of very consider- 
able analytical powers. And the wealth of that observation, and the felicitous powers 
of analysis have been displayed in marvelous profusion in the present work.” 

From the Christian Inquirer. 

“Our author’s path lies along the dim and perilous edge of human existence, where 
knowledge drops into fantasy or rises up to faith—the border-line of the realm of marvel 
and miracle, shade and specter, where oftentimes the ground seems to sink beneath the 
explorer’s feet, and he is carried over incredible chasms on a breath of wonder. Each 
chapter of the book is crowded with interesting illustrative facts and incidents.” 

From the Banner of Light. 

““ What Herbert Spencer, in England, is doing for general knowledze and philosophy, 
Professor Brittan is doing for the knowledge of the soul and its real close relations to 
For fifteen years he has been absorbingly engaged upon the production of this 


his master-piece.” 
Price $3 50. Published by W. A. TOWNSEND, 55 Walker 


One Elegant Vol. 8vo. 
N.B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt of price, and for Sale by all Booksellers. 


Street, New York. 





Tur Weexty ArtJovrnat.| E. & H.T. Anrnony & Co., 
—The Fifth Volume commences in April, | Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
1866. TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 

THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL, estab- | Broadway, New York. 
lished two years, has met with a success In addition to our main business of Pho- 
altogether unprecedented. It was started | tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
at a time when such an enterprise seemed | for the following, viz.: 
hopeless; but it has met the wants of the | STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
intellectual circles of the country, and can | VIEWS.—Of these we have an immense as- 
now be found in the parlors and libraries | sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
of artists and amateurs of every profession, | ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
and of the most refined and influential | Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also, Revolv- 
members of society throughout the States. | ing Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
It treats of Music, Literature, Painting, | hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to 
Sculpture, and the Drama: in articles of | any address on receipt of stamp. 
Criticism, History, Biography, and Anec- PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
dotes, and its News and Gossip Depart- | the first to introduce these into the United 
ment contains all the items of interest in | States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
Art, Literature, Music, and the Drama, | tities in great variety, ranging in price from 
gathered from all the foreign and domestic | 50 cents to $50 each. Our ALBUMs have 
journals, and specially prepared for the | the reputation of being superior in beauty 
paper. : and durability toany others. They will be 
ts Miscellancous Department embraces.| sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 
Art Novelettes, Original Poems, Excerpts | (22~ FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 4-9 
on Art Matters, etc., etc. CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 

THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL should | logue now embraces over Five Thousand 
be found in every intelligent household, for | different. subjects (to which additions are 
it contains exclusive information, and | continually being made), of Portraits of 
standard judgments for the direction and | Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 
cultivation of taste of the whole group of 100 Major-Generals ; 200 a eeee : 
Arts which grace, refine, and humanize | 275 Colonels; 100 Lieut.-Colonels ; 250 Other 
eociety. Officers; 75 Navy Officers; 125 Stage ; 550 
Statesmen ; 130 Divines; 125 Authors; 40 
Artists ; 50 Prominent Women ; 

3,000 Copies of Works of Art; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintinzs, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 

1 80, and sent by mail free. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

(2" The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. yr. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Five dollars a year, in advance. 
copics 10 cents. 
‘or club subscription terms, apply per- 
sonally, or by letter, to the publi 


ication 
office. - 
Now is the time to subscribe. The fifth 
volume commences in April, 1866. 
Subscriptions or communications should 
be addressed to 
HENRY C. WATSON, 
Publication office, 806 Broadway, N. Y. 
Concrete Burtprnes.—The 
information referred to in March Jounnan 
on this subject will be printed in two parts, 
offrom thirty to thirty-six pageseath. The 
first will comprise ¢ » introduction, the im- 
proved plan, materials usable, composi- 
tion, construction, and treatment, with a 
general idea of cost. The second will com- 
prise answers to such questions as may be 
asked by the readers of the first part, 
through the mail or otherwise, statistics of 
material and labor in given cases, and the 
opivions of experienced persons, 
The first part will be ready in April, the 


Single 








Great Barcarns.—Just re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, first-class 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round corners, iron frame, over- 
strung bass, ce, $450; will be sold for 
$325 cash. Greatest ins ever offered. 

HORACE WATERS, 
2t. No. 431 Broadway. 





Dress Rerorm ror Woman. 
second about July, price 2% cents each, | —For [ealth, Comfort, Economy, ang Use, 
postage paid. vs. Fashion, ¥olly, Infirmity, and Extrava- 
8. T. FOWLER, gance, see Gospel of Health (illustrated). 

14th St., above 5th Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2t. R. T. TRALL & CO. 








PREMIUMS. 

Tae American Baprist.— 
Edited and published by Natuan Brown 
and Joun Durr. 

Terms, Two Dotiars per yéar, in ad- 
vance. si 

Office, 37 Park Row, Room 24, New York, 

The American Baptist is a first-class 
family and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It isthoroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 
great moral and pelitical questions of the 
day. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the “right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and now 
sustains every effort to establish freedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective franchise to all Americans. 

To any person sending us thirty’*new 
subscribers and $60, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $55. For eight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 50. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handgome steel engraving, 19 x 24 inchee, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of either 
of the following persons: Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson; Generals Grant, Fremont, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 
Washington. 

Address AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

2t. New York. 

Maenvus Manarna AND THE 
Buiack Dnacoon: an Allegory of the War. 
In sixteen chapters. Printed in the new 
Saxonized orthography. Price 20 cents; 
on fine paper, 50 cents. Send to Brown 
& DveEr, 37 Park Row, New York, and a 
copy will be forwarded by return mail. 1(- 





CattrLE PLAGUE AND CHOL- 
ERA.—F or Common Sense vs. Drug Poison, 
see GosPEL or HEALTH, now ready. One 
Dollar a year. Ten cents a number. 

.T. TRALL & CO., 97 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 2t. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PaTENT REcorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publication, is a Weckly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rule#for mechanics and advice to farmers ¢ 
‘** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United Statés Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

rogress of the arts and sciences is recorded 
in familiar Bagenge. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome half-yearly volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles from the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, 
by mail, per year, $2 50inadvance. Singlt 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, ; 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Pat- 
entees,”” 

Address, BROWN, COMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





AND 





VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION; 
or, The Etiology of miter, Religious, 
Esthetical, Political, and ilosophical. 


A handsome 12mo, 416 pp. Prepaid by 
mail, $100. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, 
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AESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
4 — 
THE ASS AND THE LAP-DOG. 


— was an Ass and a L.p-dog 
that belonged to the same mrster. 
The Ass was tied up in the stable, and had 
plenty of corn and hay to eat, and was as 
well off as Asa could be. The littl: Dog 
was always sporting and gamboling about, 
caressing and fawning upon his master in 
a thousand amusing ways, so that he be- 
came a great favorite, and was permitted 
to lie in his master’s lap. The Ass, in- 
deed, had enough to do; he was d».wing 
wood all day, and had to take his turn at 
the mill at night. But while he grieved 
over his own lot, it galled him more to see 
the Lap-dog living in sach ease and In-ury ; 
eo thinking that if he acted a like pait to 
his master, he should fare the sa n-, he 
broke one day from his halter, and.gns iirg 
Into the hall began to kick and pranc: 
about in the strangest fashion: then 
switching his tail and mimicking the 
frolics of the favorite, he upset the table 
where his master was at dinner, breaking 
it in two and smashing all the crockery; 
nor would he leave off till he jumped upon 
his master, and pawed him with his reugh- 
shod feet. The servanta, seeing their 
master in no little danger, thought it was 
now high time to interfere, and having re- 
leased him from the Ass‘s caresses, they so 
belaered the silly creature with sticks 
and staves, that he never got up again; 
and as he breathed his last, exclaimed, 
“ Why could not I have been satisfied with 
my natural position, without attempting, 
by tricks and grimaces, to imitate one who 
was bat a puppy after all!” 


THE VIPER AND THE FILE. 

VIPER entering into a smith's 
41 shop began looking about for some- 
thing to eat. At length seeing a File, he 
went up to it and commenced biting at it; 
but the File bade him leave him alone, 
saying, “ You are likely to get little from 
me, whose business it is to bite others.” 


THE MOLE AND THE MOTHER. 
‘AID a young Mole to her Mother, 


\/ “ Mother, I can see.’ So, in order to 
try her, her Mother put a lump of frankin- 
cense before her, and asked her what it 
was. “A stone,” sald the young one. 
“Oh, my child!" said the Mother, “not 
only do you not see, but you can not even 
smell."’ 

Brag upon ene defect, and betray an- 
other. 


JUPITER, NEPTUNE, MINERVA, AND 
MOMUS. 

UPITER, Neptune, and Minerva 
(as the story goes) once contended 
which of them should make the most 
perfect Jupiter made a Man; 
Pallas made a house; and Neptune made 
a Ball; and Momus—for he had not yet 
been turned out of Olympus—was chosen 
judge to decide which production had the 
He began by finding fault 
with the Ball, because his horns were not 
below his eyes, so that he might see whea 


e 


a 
thing. 


greatest merit. 
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THE A®86 AND THE LAP-DOG. 


he butted with them. Next he found fault 


with the Man, because there was no win- | 


| dow in his breast that all might see his in- 


ward thoughts and feelings. And lastly he 


found fault with the House, because it | 


| had no wheels to enable its inhabitants to 





a oesilteghiniene 


remove from bad neighbors. But Jupiter 
forthwith drove the critic out of heaven, 
telling him that a fault-finder could never 
be pleased, and that it was time to criticise 
the works of others when he had done 
some good thing hinrself. 


THE TRAVELERS AND THE BEAR. 


J pen friends were traveling on the same road 
together, when they met with a Bear. The one in 
great fear, without a thought of his companion, climbed 
up into a tree, and hid himself. The other seeing that he 
had no chance, single-handed, against the Bear, had noth- 
ing left but to throw himéelf on the ground and feign 
to be dead; for he had heard that the Bear will never 
As he thus lay, the Bear came up to 
his head, muzzling and snuffing at his nose, and ears, and 
heart, but the man immovably held his breath, and the 
beast supposing him to be dead, walked away. 
the Bear was fairly out of sight, his companion came 
down out of the tree, and asked what it was that the 
Bear whispered to him—“ for,” saya he, “I observed he 
put his mouth very close to your ear.” 
the other, “it was no great secret ; he only bade me have 
acare how I kept company with those who, when they 
get into a difficulty, leave their friends in the lurch.” 


touch a dead body. 








When 





“ Why,” replies 














THE TRAVELERS AND THE BEAR. 


s 





THE OLD WOMAN AND THE 
PHYSICIAN. ; 

N old Woman, who had become 

blind, called in » Physician, and prom. 
ised him, before witnesses, that if he 
would restore her eyesight, she would 
give him a most handsome reward, but 
that if he did not cure her, and her malady 
remained, he should receive nothing. The 
agreement being concluded, the Physician 
tampered from time to time with the old 
lady's eyes, and meanwhile, bit by bit, 
carried off her goods. At length after a 
time he set about the task in earnest and 
cured her, and thereupon asked for the 
stipulated fee. But the old Woman, on re- 
covering her sight, saw none of her goods 
left in the house. When, therefore, the 
Physician importuned her in vain for pay- 
ment, and she continually put him off with 
excuses, he summoned her at last before 
the Judges. Being now called upon for 
her defense, she said, ‘‘What this man 


says is true enough; I promised to give ° 


him his fee if my sight were restored, and 
nothing if my eyes continued bad. Now 
then, he says that I am cured, but I say 
just the contrary; for when my malady 
first came on, I could see all sorts of fur- 
niture and goods in my house; but now, 
when he says he has restored my sight, I 
can not see one jot of either.” 

He who plays a trick mast be prepared 
to take a joke. 


THE BOY AND THE SCORPION. 
BOY was hunting Locusts upon 


a wall, and had caught a great number 
of them, when, seeing a Scorpion, he mis- 


| took it for another Locust, and was just 
| hollowing his hand to catch it, when the 


Scorpion, lifting up his sting, said: “I 
wish you had done it, for I would soon 
have made you drop me, and the Locusts 
into the bargain.” 


THE ASS AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


N Ass hearing some Grasshoppers 
chirping, was delighted with the 


| music, and determining, if he could, to 


rival them, asked them what it was that 
they fed upon to make them sing so sweet- 
ly? When they told him that they supped 
upon nothing but dew, the Ass betook 
himself to the same diet, and soon died of 


| hunger. 





One man's meat is another man’s poison. 





JUPITER AND THE BEE. 
N days of yore, when the world 
was young, a Bee that had stored her 
combs with a bountiful harvest, flew up to 
heaven to present as a sacrifice an effering 
of honey. Jupiter was so delighted with 
the gift, that he promised to give her what- 
soever she should ask for. She therefore 
besought him, saying, ‘* Oh, glorious Jove, 
maker and master of me, poor Bee, give 
thy servant a sting, that when any one ap- 
proaches my hive to take the honey, I may 
kill him on the spot.” Jupiter, out of love 
to man, was angry at her request, and thus 
answered her: “* Your prayer shall not be 
granted in the way you wish, but the sting 
which you ask for you shall have; and 
when any one comes to take away your 
honey and you attack him, the wound 
shall be fatal, not to him bnt to you, for 

your life shall go with your sting.” 
He that prays harm for his neighbor, begs 
a curse upon himself. 
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THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 

FOX being caught in a trap, was 

glad to compound for his neck by 
leaving his tail behind him; but upon 
coming abroad into the world, he began to 
be so sensible of the disgrace such a de- 
fect would bring upon him, that he almost 
wished he had died rather than come 
away without it. However, resolving to 


make the best of a bad matter, he calleda | 


meeting of the rest of the Foxes, and pro- 
posed that all should follow his example. 
“You have no notion,” said he, “‘of the 
ease and comfort with which I now move 
about: I could never have believed it if I 
had not tried it myself; but really, when 
one comes to reason upon it, a tail is such 
an ugly, inconvenient, unnecessary ap- 
pendage, that the only wonder is that, as 
Foxes, we could have put up with it so 
long. I propose, therefore, my worthy 
brethren, that you all profit by the experi- 
ence that I am most willing to afford you, 
and that all Foxes from this day forward 
cut off their tails." Upon this one of the 
oldest stepped forward, and said, “I 
rather think, my friend, that you would 
not have advised us to part with our tails, 
ifthoere were any chance of recovering your 
own.” 


THE MOON AND HER MOTHER. 
‘THE Moon once asked her Mother 

to make her a little cloak that would 
fit her well. ‘“ How,” replied she, “can I 
make you a cloak to fit you, who are now 
a New Moon, and then a Full Moon, and 
then again neither one nor the other?” 





THE FARMER AND IIIS SONS. 

FARMER being on the point of 
f death and wishing to show his sons 
the way to success in farming, called them 
to him, and said, ‘‘ My children, I am now 
departing from this life, but all that I have 
to leave you, you will find in the vineyard.” 
The sons, supposing that he referred to 
some hidden treasure, as soon as the old 
man was dead, set to work with their 
spades and plows and every implement 
that was at hand, and turned up the soil 
over and over again. They found indeed 
no treasure; but the vines, strengthened 
and improved by this thorough tillage, 
yielded a finer vintage than they had ever 
yielded before,and more than repaid the 
young husbandmen for all their trouble. 
So truly is industry in itself a treasure. 





MERCURY AND THE WOODMAN. 

WOODMAN was felling a tree on 

the bank of a river, and by chance let 
slip his axe into the water, when it imme- 
diately sunk to the botton. “Being there- 
upon in great distress, he sat down by the 
side of the stream, and lamented his loss 
bitterly. But Mercury, whose river it was, 
taking compassion on him, appeared at 
the instant before him ; and hearing from 
him the cause of his sorrow, dived to the 
bottom of the river, and bringing up a 
golden axe, asked the Woodman if that 
were his. Upon the man’s denying it, 
Mercury dived a second time, and brought 
up one of silver. Again the man denied 
that it was his. Sodiving a third time, he 
produced the identical axe which the man 
had lost. “That is mine !” said the Wood- 
man, delighted to have recorcred his own; 
and so pleased was Mercury with the fel- 
low's truth and honesty, that he at once 


THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 


made him a present of the other two. 
The man goes to his companions, and 
giving them an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, one of them determined to | asked him if that was the axe he had lost. 
try whether he might not have the like | “Aye, surely,” said the man, eagerly; 
good fortune. So repairing to the same | and he was about to grasp the treasure, 
place, as if for the purpose of cutting’ | when Mercury, to punish his impudence 
wood, he let slip his axe on purpose into | and lying, not only refused to give him 
the river, and then 'sat down on the bank, | that, but woyld not so much as restore 
and made a great show of weeping. Mer- | him his own axe again. 

cury appeared as before, and hearing from Honesty is the best policy. 


him that his tears were caused by the loss 
of his axe, dived once more into the 
stream; and bringing up a golden axe, 
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THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

DISPUTE once arose between the Wind and 
the Sun, which was the stronger of the two, and they 
agreed to put the point upon this issue, that whichever 
soonest made a traveler take off his cloak, shonld be ac- 
counted the more powerful. The Wind began, and blew 
with all his might and main a blast, cold and fierce as a 
Thracian storm ; but the strenger he blew the closer the 
traveler wrapped his cloak around him, and the tighter 
he grasped it with his hands. Then broke out the Sun: 
with his welcome beams he dispersed the vapor and the 
cold; the traveler felt the genial warmth, and as the Sun 
shone brighter and brighter, he sat down, overcome with 

the heat, and cast his cloak on the ground. 
Thus the Sun was declared the conqueror; and it has 
ever been d d that per ion is_.better than force ; 
























THE WIND AND THE SUN. 








and that the sunshine of a kind and gentle 
manner will sooner lay open a poor man’s 
heart than all the threatenings and force 
of blustering authority. 


THE ASS CARRYING SALT. 


A CERTAIN Huckster who kept an 
Ass, hearing that Salt was to be had 
cheap at the sea-side, drove down his Ass 
thither to buy some. Having loaded the 
beast as much as he could bear, he was 
driving him home, when, as they were 
passing a slippery ledge of rock, the Ass 
fell into the stream below, and the Salt 
being melted, the Ass was relieved of his 
burden, and having gained the bank with 
ease, pursued his journey onward, light in 
body and in spirit. The Huckster soon 
afterward set off for the sea-shore for some 
more Salt, and Joaded the Ass, if possible, 
yet more heavily than before. On their 
return, as they crossed the stream into 
which he had formerly fallen, the Ass fell 
down on purpose, and by the dissolving 
of the Salt, was again released from his 
load. The Master, provoked at the loss, 
and thinking how he might cure him of 
this trick, on his next journey to the 
coast freighted the beast with a load of 
sponges. When they arrived at the same 
stream as before, the Ass was at his old 
tricks again, and rolled himself into the 
water; but the sponges becoming thor- 
oughly wet, he found to his cost, as he 
proceeded homeward, that instead of light- 
ening his burden, he had more than 
doubled its weight. 

The same measures will not suit all cir- 
cumstances; and we may play the same 


* trick once too often. 





THE LIONESS. 


HERE was a great stir made 
among all the Beasts which could 
boast of the largest family. So they came 
to the Lioness. ‘And how many,” said 
they, “‘do you have ata birth?” “One,” 
said she, grimly { “ but that.one is a Lion,” 
Quality comes before quantity. 


THE POMEGRANATS, THE APPLE, 
AND THE BRAMBLE. 


HE Pomegranate and the Apple 
had a contest on the score of beauty. 
When words ran high, and the strife waxed 
dangerous, a Bramble, thrusting his head 
from a neighboring bush, cried out, “We 
have disputed long enough; let there be 
no more rivalry betwixt us.” 
The most insignificant are generally the 
most presuming. 


THE ONE-EYED DOE. 


DOE that had but one eye used 
to graze near the sea, and that she 
might be the more secure from attack, 
kept her eye toward the land against the 
approach of the hunters, and her blind side 
toward the sea, whence she fearod no 
danger. But eome sailors rowing by ina 
boat and seeing her, aimed at her from the 
water and shot her. When at her last 
gasp, she sighed to herself: ‘ Ill-fated 
creature that Iam! I was safe on the land- 
side whence I expected to be attacked, but 
find an enemy in the sea to which I most 
looked for protection." 
Our troubles often eome from the quar- 
ter whence we least expect them. 
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YORK AND ITS MINSTER. 


Tax old city of York, England, has a history 
which goes back to the earliest periods in English 
annals. It was probably built by the Romans 
soon after their invasion of Britain, and about 
the year70, under the name Eboracum, was made 
the capital of the province Maxima Cwesariensis. 
Under the Saxon Heptarchy it became the chief 
city of Northumberland, and subsequently of 
Deira. When William the Conqueror invaded 
England, the citizens of York stubbornly resisted 
his advance. They were defeated, and their 
town leveled to the ground by the ruthless Nor- 
mans. It was partially rebuilt, but destroyed by 
fire in 1137, and then again rebuilt. York has 
always borne a most conspicuous part in the in- 
testine wars and political revolutions of the 
kingdom. It is a walled town, a considerable 
portion of the stone inclosure is a remnant of the 
ancjent Roman structure. 

Among the most striking features of old York 
is its large and beautiful minster, representations 
of which we give herewith. It is the largest and 
finest church edifice in England, and occupies the 
site of a former cathedral built in the seventh 
century. It was commenced in 1171, but not 
completed until 1472. The shape is that of a 
cross, with a equare tower rising from the inter- 
section of the transepts to the height of 235 feet. 
The two towers shown in our picture, flanking 
the grand or western entrance, are 196 feet in 
height. The extreme length is 524 feet, and the 
greatest breadth 222 feet. There is an east win- 
dow 78 feet high and 30 feet wide, filled with 
stained glass, representing some 200 historical 
events. The west end, with its massive towers of 
red gray stone, is so delicately and beautifully 
carved that it seems covered with a vail of lace. 
There are two rows of nichés down the front, 
some of which are stiJl filled with statues of the 
Apostles and martyrs, while inside is an elaborate 
screen, which contains the statues of the kings of 


England from William I. to Henry VI. During 


YORK MINSTER 


of Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector, many of the cherished monuments were 


iN destroyed or defaced by the unceremonious 
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FRONT AND SIDE VIEW, 
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Independents. Still enough remains to enlist 
the highest interest and admiration of the 
visitor. : 

The summit of the towers on the western end 
can be reached by a flight of stone steps, 365 in 
number, and from their elevation a fine view is 
obtained of the city and surrounding country. 
Standing in the interior of this vast edifice, the 
eye is confused by the labyrinth of grand col- 





SHOWING TRANSEPT AND GREAT TOWER. 


umns which, forming aisles, stretch away into the | 


distance like a forest of pillars. 
Americans who vi-it Eng!and should not fail 
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to visit York and this: 
grand old cathedral, where 
they may attend religious 
services every day of the 
year, and where they may 
hear the best church music, 
Dissenters who object to 
the “forms” of English 
church worship, forget 
their objections when in 
this grand old temple made 
vocal by the many voices 
singing praises to Almighty 
God. 
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Tue Lorp’s Taste. — It 
is related of the Duke of 
Wellington that when he re- 
mained to take the sacra- 
ment at his parish church,a 
very poor old man had gone 
up the opposite aisle, and 
reaching the communion- 
table, kneeled down close 
beside the Duke. Someone 
—a pew opener probably— 
came and touched the poor 
man on the shoulder, and 
whispered to him to move 
further away, or to rise and 
wait until the Duke bad re- 
ceived the bread and wine ; 
but the eagle eye and the 
quick ear of the great com- 
mander caught the meaning 
of that whisper. He clasped the old man’s hand, 
and held him to prevent bis rising, and in a rev- 
erential undertone, but most distinctly, said, “ Do 
not move ; we are all equal here.” 

Honest poverty is no crime, and God is no re- 
specter of persons. ‘It is the mind that makes 
the man ;” not worldly honor, wealth, or station. 


VIEW. 


Hore.—Hope is the sweetest friend that ever 
kept a distressed friend company; it beguiles 
the tediousness of the way, all the miseries of our 
pilgrimage. It tells the soul such sweet stories 
of the succeeding joys ; what comforts there are 
in heaven ; what peace, what joy, what triumphs, 
what marriage songs and hallelujahs there are in 
that country whither she is traveling, that she 
goes merrily away with her present burden. 





So long as life remains to us, our duties are un- 
finishei. There is no room for idleness here. 
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